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THE OUTLOOK. 


The free-trade journals eriticise somewhat severely 
the President’s selection of the members for the 
Tariff Commission. The President has, however, 
acted in the only way consistent with the ill-advised 
legislation which created this commission. It is 
the business of the House of Representatives to de- 
termine all questions of revenue and taxation. The 
House adjudged with comparative unanimity that 
the present tariff system needed material modifica- 
tions, and by a considerable majority pronounced 
itself incompetent to make the necessary modifica- 
tions, and asked the President to appoint a commis- 
sion to do this work for it. Three courses were open 
to him : he might appoint a commission of students 
of political economy before whom the various inter- 
ests of the country would present their claims for 
adjudication ; but as the independent students of po- 
litical economy in the country, almost without ex- 
ception, are free-traders, such a commission would 
have been of necessity a free-trade body, committed 
by its convictions to a radical change in tariff prin- 
ciples. He might have appointed a commission made 
up of representatives of the various interests—agri- 
cultural, industrial, professional, and the like—nearly 
one-half of whom would have been agriculturists, 
and something like half of the remainder men 
laboring for wages. This would have been to 
refer the whole question to a little Congress, If 
the action of such a representative body was 
desired, Congress was the body to act. The third 
alternative is the one the President has chosen. 
He has made up a commission wholly of protection- 
ists, chiefly of representatives of special industrial 
interests ; men representing the capitalists, not the 
laborers, The woolen manufacturers, wool growers, 
iron masters, rice growers and sugar planters have 
each a special able representative. This is right. 
It will be the busingss of these industries, which de- 
mand of the government a protection or bonus not 
granted to other avocations, to agree, if they can, 
upon some specific rates upon which the government 
shall endow their respective interests; in other 
words, the wool growers, iron masters, sugar planters, 
te., will tell us semi-officially how much money they 








want the rest of us to give them every year. It will 
then remain for the farmers, the laborers, the pro- 
fessional men, and others, who ask no special favors 
of the government, to determine by their representa- 
tives in Congress whether they will make this annual 
donation or not. On the whole, the result is better 
than we had anticipated ; for it can hardly fail to 
present clearly before the country the issue between 
a protective tariff and a revenue tariff, and the sooner 
and the more clearly this issue is presented the 
better. 


The Republicans in Ohio have succeeded in skill- 
fully evading the real temperance issue, which ought 
to be definitely raised, squarely made, fully discussed, 
and finally decided. They passed a general resolu- 
tion that the liquor traffic by specific taxation ought 
to bear a share of the public burden, and that the 
constitution, so far as it is an obstacle in the way of 
exercising control over the liquor traffic, should be 
amended. The Democrats have not yet met in con- 
vention, but we judge from prophetic indications in 
the political papers that their aim will be to evade 
the issue with equal skill, or, if it be possible, with 
more skill, The real question—one with which the 
people of Kansas and of Iowa are now wrestling—is 
this: Is the sale of intoxicating liquors criminal, like 
the sale of burglars’ tools, to be absolutely prohibited 
and punished ; or is it simply a dangerous traffic, like 
that of nitro-glycerine and gunpowder, and to be 
placed under special and careful restrictions? The 
Ohio constitution assumes the first principle, the 
Pond law assumes the second; and the Republican 
party dodges the issue by boldly declaring, what no 
distiller or groggery in the State would deny, that 
the liquor traffic is not so exceptionally beneficial 
that liquor shops should be ranked with churches 
ard schools and made exempt from taxation. If 
either the temperance men or the liquor men are 
suited with this declaration of principles, they can 
be caught with very light chaff. 








We are glad to see that a vigorous protest comes 
from the center of New York State against the absurd 
railroad commission patched up by a compromise in 
the last session of the Legislature. The act, our 
readers will remember, provided for a Railroad Com- 
mission of three: two (one a Democrat, one a Re- 
publican) to be appointed by the next Governor ; the 
third to be a nominee by concurrent action of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade and 
the Anti-Monopoly League, The objection to this 
method of exercising governmental functions over the 
railroads of the Ste te, presented by the convention of 
merchants and manufacturers which met in Syracuse 
last week, is unanswerable : ‘‘ We protest against the 
provisions in the Railroad Commission bill, now be- 
fore the Governor, which takes from the people that 
sacred and inherent right of self-government in the 
appointment of one of these commissioners, and con- 
fers it upon certain local associations in the city of 
New York, self-created and amenable tono Execu- 
tive or Legislative supervision in the discharge of 
such trust.” The railroads should be under super- 
vision ; but that supervision should be exercised by 
the people through the properly constituted author- 
ities, not by trade guilds or commercial corporations 
of any description. The Governor, if he vetoes the 
bill, may count on a terrible outcry against him, but 
he may also count on being sustained by the sober 
second thought of the peoyle. 





Last week furnishes another terrible illustration of 
the effects of sensational literature, which America 
permits if it does not encourage. A boy of fifteen, 
by the name of Tribbetts, had fed on the lives of 
real marauders, or the tales of imaginary ones, until 
he had become fired with an ambition to become a 
second St. Jesse James. He attached himself, ap- 
parently as a guide or serving-man, to a party of two, 
a surveyor and his assirtant, who were going into the, 
woods in Northwestern Minnesota; killed one of 
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them by shooting him through the back of the head, 
and the other after a hard struggle, breaking his 
head open with an axe, Then, with a bravado 
learned from the literature he had been reading, he 
went back into the town they had left, carrying with 
him the murdered man’s money and watch, Of 
course he was arrested ; his effrontery angered the 
crowd beyond endurance, and he was taken out of 
jail at night and hung to a telegraph pole, His 
bravado oozed away finally, and a little before the 
lynching, of which he seems to have had some pre- 
sentiment, he sent for a Roman Catholic priest and 
was baptized into the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is unfortunate for the community that Roman 
Catholic theology leaves the priest no alternative in 
such a case; for to baptize into the communion of the 
saints such a red-handed young ruffian is almost as 
demoralizing as the canonization by a common con- 
sent of his chosen example, the Missouri St. James, 








The carnival of crime continues in Ireland. The 
latest tragedy is the murder of a Galway landlord 
and his escort by assassins lurking behind a wall. 
One hardly knows which most to wonder at, the tem- 
per of the Irish people, who acquiesce in, if they do 
not justify, such cowardly murders, or the temper of 
the English people, who allow assassinations to wrest 
from them concessions which they will not make or 
even patiently consider while the land is at peace, 
These murders are the answer of Ireland to the 
Parliamentary arguments for the Repression bill. In 
its details that bill may not be wholly wise, but 
American newspapers which are attacking its pro- 
visions would do well to remember that it is not 
many years since some districts in our country were 
overrun with guerrillas, who were far less unscrupu- 
lous and cowardly than the Irish assassins, and yet 
whose existence we thought quite adequate justifica- 
tion for putting the districts under martial law. The 
Repression bill is going through Parliament, with 
some minor modifications, by an overwhelming 
majority ; the only votes recorded against it being 
those of Irish members. The strength of public 
opinion in Great Britain in favor of vigorous meas- 
ures for the repression of crime is indicated by the 
fact that so radical a liberal as Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
in arecent article in the ‘‘ Contemporary,” insists 
upon the most stern and vigorous coercive measures, 
The address by the Irish Roman Catholic bishops 
condemning secret societies and assassinations comes 
a little too late. Such an address, if faithfully pro- 
elaimed by the parish priest, might at one time have 
done much to create a public opinion which would 
have prevented the policy of murder ; that policy is 
now, however, gone so far that peaceful members in 
the community dare not raise their voices in condem- 
nation ; they cannot act until the English govern- 
ment proves its ability to protect them. 





Michael Davitt has sailed from Liverpool for this 
country, to stir up further Irish feeling and secure 
further Irish contributions for the Irish cause, On 
the eve of his departure he announced a new scheme 
for the solution of Irish troubles, far more radical than 
anything yet proposed. This is, as we gather from 
imperfect reports, substantially as follows: that the 
government buy all the land of Ireland at an esti- 
mated cost of seven hundred millions of dollars; 
this land will then be owned by the State, which will 
become the landlord, and is to fix the rent in pro- 
portion to the productiveness of the soil. His scheme 
involves an Irish Parliament, who would act as 
trustees of the people in holding and administering 
this real-estate. Wild as this scheme seems, it yet 
serves to indicate the fundamental economic question 
underlying these Irish troubles. The English Par- 
liament has already proposed, by its land legislation, 
to determine by impartial courts what rent the tenant 
shall pay the landlord, and to compel the landlord 
to remit altogether the payment of back rent over- 
dte,..Such legislation is clearly based on the 
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principle that ownership in land is not like owner- 
ship in the products of personal industry. No 
legislature would think of compelling a carpenter to 
loan his tools, whether he pleased or not, at a price to 
be fixed by a stranger. Perhaps it will be eventually 
found that there is no logical alternative between the 
position of the English land owners, that the land 
belongs to them and that the community has no 
right to dictate on what terms they shall lease it, and 
the position of Michael Davitt, that the land belongs 
to the community, and that no individual has any 
other right in the land than the community chooses 
to recognize and enforce for the common interests. 





What was feared in Egypt has actually happened ; 
namely, a serious outbreak of native fanaticism 
against the foreign population, Extensive riots be- 
gan in Alexandria last Sunday, the immediate cause 
being the stabbing of an Arab bya Maltese. A 
native mob quickly collected, armed with sticks and 
every other imaginable weapon, cleared the streets, 
swept into the grand square and demolished the 
music stands and furniture of the adjoining cafés. 
A number of Europeans were killed or dangerously 
wounded, and several houses totally destroyed. 
Among the injured is the British consul, who receiv- 
ed a severe gun-shot wound. The engineer of a 
British man-of-war was killed. After the disturb- 
ance had lasted over five hours, during which the 
police remained inactive, the rioters were dispersed 
by a body of military. The Greek consul and the 
Italian vice-consul are among the victims of this out- 
break, and it is estimated that no less than twenty 
persons were killed. Meanwhile Dervisch Pacha, 
the Commissioner of the Porte, has been hearing both 
sides, with the ostensible purpose of effecting a set- 
tlement, and the Sultan is trying to postpone a con- 
fgrence of the Powers on the strength of this effort 
towards order. What the results of these riots will 
be upon the action of France and England it is too 
soon to predict, but there is little doubt that in Eng- 
land, at least, there will be a widespread popular 
demand for energetic measures, English consuls are 
not shot with impunity. 








DOES DEATH END PROBATION? 


HE Christian Union recently asked any of its 
readers to indicate any passages in the Bible 
which teach that there can be no probation after 
death. To this four replies have been furnished, 
‘A. M. S.” writes : 

I jo not pretend to be a critic, but in Matthew xxvi., 24, 
Mark xiv., 21, Christ says of Judas, ‘‘ Gocd were it for that 
man if he had uever been born.” If there is even a remote 
probability of restoration, after millions upon millions of 
ages, it would seem to me better to be born. I may not have 
a correct view of this Scripture, and it may not bear on the 
subject; yet it seems to. 

This passage does indicate that for Judas there was 
no probation after death, or at least that it was 
known to Christ that he would not avail himself of 
it...In other words, it indicates, as do many other 
passages in the New Testament, that there is such a 
thing as sin beyond all possible hope of even divine 
redemption. But it does not even remotely indicate 
that there is or can be no probation in a future state 
for those who have had no real probation in this 
life. 

“J. W. H.” writes : 

Does not the pas:age in Hebrews ix., 27, ‘‘And as it is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment,” 
teach that ‘‘ there can be no probation after death " ? 

This is more to the point. Yet, if J. W. H. will 
read attentively the entire passage, he will see that 
its teaching is, not that judgment follows immedi- 
ately after death, nor that this life is of necessity 
the only one in which hope of pardon may be offered, 
but that there are not two grounds of forgiveness ; 
that Christ’s coming as a sacrifice is the only coming 
to put away sin; and that his second coming, in judg- 
ment, is not to redeem, but to receive those that 
have been redeemed. It does not indicate that his 
redeeming work may not go on in other worlds as in 
this, until his final coming and the judgment which 
accompanies it. 

‘** Winterport ” writes : 

Assuming that there is no such paseage in the Bible, I 
would ask, is it not consistent with God’s love and character 
that all should be allowed this term of probation after death, 
whatever may have been their privileges or want thereof and 
character before and at death ? 

Possibly. But it is not necessary to suppose that 
all will repent and enter a new and divine life here- 
after any more than all do here. And in our judg- 
ment this supposition, though entertained by 
earnest Biblical scholars and devout Christian men, 








is not consistent with the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament, especially of Christ himself. 

“C. H. W.” refers to 1 Cor. xv., especially verses 
25 and 26: ‘‘He must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet: the last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death ;” and he adds : 

Now, as the ‘‘last enemy” which shall be destroyed is 
death, and as that will of course be destroyed by the resur- 
rection, then sin, transgression, enmity, hate, probation and 
all trials will have previously been destroyed. We shall then 
all join our elder brother, under the sole dominion of God, 
who will be “all in all.” 

This indicates that probation will come to an end ; 
but not that it comes to an end, necessarily, for every 
individual at death. Rather, it indicates that proba- 
tion does not end till the end of all things transient, 
and death itself is destroyed. 

Let us once more restate the question at issue 
clearly. It is not, Will all men become finally 
holy and happy? In our judgment the Bible 
teaches by many multiplied implications that there 
are men who sin hopelessly and for whom there is no 
hope of redemption. It is not, Will probation last 
forever? In our judgment the Scripture teaches al- 
most as explicitly that probation comes eventually to 
an end ; that it is not eterna]. It is not, Does Script- 
ure clearly teach that there is any probation after 
death? In our judgment, except for the implications 
of a few passages, the Scripture is silent on the sub- 
ject. It is this: Does the Scripture clearly teach 
that death ends all probation ; that there can be no 
trial hereafter for those who have seemingly had no 
fair trial in this life? Can there be no offer of re- 
demption beyond the grave to those to whom that 
offer has never been made this side the grave. On 
this question we still wait for replies. If any of our 
readers can point out any passages in the Bible 
which teach that a// probation, for a// men, comes 
to an end at death, we shall be glad to have them do 
so in our columns, : 








WHICH SCHOOL? 


HE season has arrived when wise parents are 
beginning to ask themselves where they shall 
send John or Jane to school next Fall. Several of our 
readers quickened by the recent editorials, ‘‘ What 
shall we do with him ?” and ‘‘ What shall we do with 
her ?” have already written to The Christian Union 
asking it to recommend a school. This it cannot do. 
The choice of a school is a parental duty which can- 
not be delegated; a parental responsibility which 
cannot be assumed by any one other than the parent. 
There is no best school. Individual needs differ ; 
schools differ ; and the school must be selected with 
reference to the needs of the individual, Education 
cannot be done by wholesale. In intellectual agri- 
culture, success depends on choosing the right kind 
of soil for the seed. A. is in weak health ; she should 
go to a country school, where studies are light, exer- 
cise is regular, food is plain but good, and a small 
number of scholars gives but little occasion for 
school excitements, B. is slow minded ; she should 
goto a large school, where competition is brisk, 
recitations are stimulating, examinations are exast- 
ing, the whole platoon moves forward at a regular 
pace, and laggards are not suffered to fall behind. 
C. is coarse in fiber, angular in movement, awkward 
in speech, crude if not dowdy in dress ; she should go 
to a city school, where refinement will be absorbed 
from pupils and ineuleated by teachers. OD. is 
heady and willful, if not absolutely unmanageable ; 
she should be sent to a school where moral culture 
takes precedence of either intellectual or social cult- 
ure. E. is to be fitted for society, F. for teaching, 
G. has a penchant for art, H. for music, I. for litera- 
ture, J. for science; and so on to the end of the 
alphabet. It is as impossible, under such circum- 
stances, for The Christian Union to select a school 
for the thousands of parents who look to its columns 
for counsel as it would be to prescribe for their 
table a diet, or hours for the regulation of their house- 
hold. But: 

1. The Christian Union can and does urge every 
parent to give his children an education, and the 
very best education which his means enable him to 
give. Economize in table, dress, household accom- 
modations, anything except church privileges and 
home literature, before you economize in school bills. 
The best investment any man ever made is the in- 
vestment in a good education for his children. He 
is putting out his money where it will pay compound 
interest forever. He is laying the foundations of 
educated homes which will multiply themselves 
throughout all generations, 

2. The Christian Union can and does give every 








parent some aid toward a wise selection of a school 
for his children by its published list of schools. 
Our aim and effort is to insert no card unless the 
editors of The Christian Union have reason to be- 
lieve the school to be worthy of confidence. Some- 
times this reason is the general reputation of the 
school; sometimes it is the personal knowledge of 
some one of the editorial staff of The Christian 
Union ; sometimes it is furnished by special refer- 
ences, The Christian Union does not certify that all 
these schools are equally good for all purposes and 
all pupils ; but it believes that their standing and 
character are such as to entitle them to public con- 
fidence, 

3. In addition to this general information, the 
editors of The Christian Union will be glad to give, 
in private correspondence, whatever information they 
can respecting sny particular schoel upon this list. 
They cannot undertake to answer inquiries as to 
schools not mentioned in their columns, because this 
would involve special inquiries at considerable expen- 
diture of time; and time is money. But such knowl- 
edge as they possess respecting the schools in their 
printed list, be it much or little, will be cheerfully 
at the disposal of any subscriber who may ask for it. 








NOTES. 

Mr. Edison's world-wide reputation will win attention to 
what he has to say on How to Succeed as an Inventor, in an 
interview reported in The Christian Union this week; Mr. 
Raymond contributes a study of the South from a point of 
view full of encouragement and hope; Mr. Chapin describes 
the work of the various Summer Schools, which are every 
season attracting students in increasing numbers, and our 
readers will find this interesting sketch supplemented in the 
Science and Art column by full programmes of the various 
lectures and courses of study in the different schoels; Miss 
McBryde gives practical methods of helping people to Save 
the Pennies; Mary Mayne concludes her articles In Behalf of 
the Children by some pertinent reflections on Sleep ; the sub- 
ject of Perpetual Pie is discussed by Mrs. Gilman; Margaret 
Vandegrift, one of our most popular writers for young read- 
ers, tells the story of May’s Lucky Pencil; Mrs. Baldwin 
writes of the difficulties and opportunities of Lonely Women ; 
Miss Rowles contrasts Death and Life in two effective son- 
nets; and Mr. Abbott reviews Froude’s Carlyle in the column 
of Books and Authors. 


It is announced that the Chicago ‘‘ Advance” has beer 
purchased by a company of Boston gentlemen, and that 
Robert West becomes its editor. Mr. West brings to the 
editorial chair a varied experience, as jourpalist, preacher and 
missionary superinter dent, and he has shown versatility and 
knack as a newspaper correspondent ; but he will have tobe a 
very gocd editor to rival his predecessor, Mr. Simeon Gilbert. 
The ‘‘Advance” has always suffered from want of capital ; 
if the new organization has money, and wisdom in using it, 
there is no reason why the paper under its new auspices 
should not serve a useful purpose as the Congregational 
organ of the Northwest, and a reporter of the denomina- 
tional news of that section. The announcement that Dr. 
Webb, of Boston, will be a special contributor is an indica- 
tion that its tone on all theological and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions will be conservative; and also in all controversies 
courteous and gentlemaply—a not too common virtue in the 
denominational press. 


The announcement that D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, 
are preparing a subscription edition of Mr. Paul dH. 
Hayne’s complete works will be pleasant news to all lovers 
of good poetry here and in England. Mr. Hayne’s poetic in- 
sight and expression are of a very high order, and need for 
their full appreciation a careful and sympathetic study. 
Their quality is so fine, ia fact, as to make their wide and 
adequate recognition a matter cf growth rather than of sud- 
den popular acceptance. We have indeed no truer and more 
consientious poet, and there is no doubt thatsuch an edition 
of his verse as is proposed will greatly enlarge his reputation - 
by disclosing the high and permanent qualities which preside 
over and give character to his work as a whole. The new 
publication ought to have a host of readers, and among them 
not a few of those who have from time to time found beauty 
and inspiration in the verses which have appeared in The 
Christian Union under Mr. Hayne’s name. 


It is the worst economy in the world to educate good 
judges, by years of experience upon the bench, and then kill 
them in their ripe maturity by defective ventilation of court 
rooms; and yet this is what is constantly happening in all 
parts of the country. Court rooms, as a rule, are 60 defect- 
ively ventilated that some juror or lawyer or presiding 
judge generally breaks down during any longtrial. The case 
of Judge Porter inthe Guiteau trial will be recalled, and it is 
now said that Judge Putnam of Rhode [sland is the last vic- 
tim to the same negligence. The air of our city court rooms 
during a trial is simply intolerable. It is a crime against all 
who are compelled to earry on business within the four walls 
to permit such a state of atmosphere. 


The clubs of this city have lately been furnishing the pub- 
lic with some notable illustrations of that high code of man- 
ners supposed by some people to be practiced within their 
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walls. We have hardly had time to study and profit by the 
Turnbull-Loubat cpisode before the sportive young gentle- 
men of the Raquet Club treat us to the spectacle of a police- 
man locked up for forty-five minutes within their club house 
for a heinous and ungentlemanly attempt to arrest a sup- 
posed thief in the building. Our police magistrates are 
proverbially indifferent to the finer aspects of life, and in this 
case the Justice was so insensible to the courtesies of polite 
society that he actually fined these frolicsome youths $10.00 
apiece. 





Why will not om correspondents give us their full name 
and P. O. address? ‘‘M. E. M.” wants to know why the 
‘‘dear, sensible and Christian ‘ Christian Union’ ” put —— 
and —— and —— on its list of Sunday-school Library Books. 
We would be giad to tell her; but we cannot assume that 
our ‘‘millions of readers” are all hungering for the eame 
information. We can only ask “ M. E. M.” to read carefully 
the editorial ‘accompanying the list, and to remember that 
there are many sorts of Sunday-schools and a great variety 
of needs. The books she queries might be very poor for a 
Cambridge Sunday-school, and very good for a city mission 
or a Western log school-house. 


In a recent issue of The Christian Union you editorially spoke of 
the inconsistency of a class of people who claimed, as an argument 
against their being permitted to come to the United States, that the 
Chinese would not become citizens, while at the same time they 
could not become citizens if they so desired. In your next issue will 
you please tell me if there is a law prohibiting them from becoming 
citizens ? 

The recent act of Congress prohibits their naturalization ; 
and this simply embodies the previous decision of the Courts, 
that the Chinaman is not entitled to naturalization. 


Adam Norie, who died at his home in this city on Tuesday 
of last week at the advanced age of 87 years, was a noble 
example of the best type of Scotch character. Upright in all 
his dealings with his fellows, generous in his use of his for- 
tune, genial and steadfast in his social relations, he leaves a 
place which will be long vacant. Grace Church, of which 
he was the senior warden, loses one of its most active, intel- 
ligent and devoted friends by his death, and he is one whose 
going makes the city poorer. 

The ‘ Tribune” says very pointedly that the great German 
general, Von Moltke, would smile if he happened to read the 
overwhelming argument in favor of the bill retiring army 
officers at the age of 64; he himself was 66 when tLe cam- 
paign of Sadowa began, and 71 when those trifling victories 
of the German over the French were won; but then a good 
many arguments are considered overwhelming in Congress 
of whose force the outside world seems unable to get any 
perception. 














A correspondent thinks that our counsel to a ‘‘ farmer 
boy” is of the earth, earthy; that we should counsel him to 
look for tribulation and a cross rather than for a loving 
wife, affectionate children and a sacred home. Christ told 
his disciples that they should have tribulation; but he did 
not tell them to go after it. The true Christian temper is 
that of one who labors to succeed in achieving a useful influ- 
ence and en honored name, but is willing to fail if God so 
will. 








The independent movement in Pennsylvania is evidently 
gaining ground. Some of the most intelligent and most 
influential men in the State are giving it their hearty support. 
It is a disgrace to a great State if it allows itself to be run by 
& political boss, and. Pennsylvania has long borne a reproach 
which she now has an opportunity of removing. Lovers of 
good government everywhere will wish her success in her 
political revolt against-the machine system. 


We are glad to be able tosay, with authority, that Dr. 
Langworthy was misreported in the account in the Boston 
papers to which we referred last week, and did not charge 
bad management of the Congregational Union, in his address 
at the Anniversary exercises. What he did ssy was that ‘‘no 
question of wrong-doing was involved in the change (of ad- 
ministration), and that contributions should not be withheld, 
but enlarged.” 


The ‘‘ Evening Post” of this city notes the fact that the 
best work of the legislature during the past session, and in 
fact the only work that saved that body from the slough of 
absolute impotence, was done by young men; particularly 
Mr. Alfred C. Chapin, of Brooklyn, and Mr. Roosevelt, of this 
city. These gentlemen have earned the thanks of the whole 
State by their relentless opposition to all schemes of plunder. 





Lord Beaconsfield once said that the English peerage came 
from three sources: the robbery of the church, the sale of 
honors by the Stuarts, and the sale of boroughs early in 
this century. This is not a very noble origin for the great- 
est landed aristocracy of the world, and the defects in ite in- 
ception are certainly not cured by the elevation of Mr. 
Bass, of brewery fame, to the ranks of the baronets. 


The account of Mr. Thayer’s theology, in another column, 
whose installation at Quincy halts because of supposed un- 
soundness, must be read with allowance. Mr. Thayer is a 
clear-headed man, and we venture to doubt whether he put, 
as the only alternative, that Christ’s death is either the 
ground of forgiveness or merely an influence to induce men 
to accept it. 





The noble custom of dueling is stil] one of the resources of 
the editorial fraternity at the South. Two New Orleans 
editors engaged in an encounter last week, one of them 
being slightly injured. If in all such cases each party could 
exterminate his antagonist, dueling would not be such a bad 
thing after all. 


Dr. John F. Gray, whose death occurred in this city last 
Week, was famous as having been the first physician in this 





country to accept the doctrines of the Homeopathic school. | standing of the minister. This right to perform marriage 


He left behind him over 6,000 practitioners of that faith, 
which certainly must have been a very satisfactory result 
for him. 





It was bad enough for Mr. W. E. Robinson, of Brooklyn, 
to waste the time of the House of Representatives with pucr- 
ile and bombastic speeches on Ireland, but his last perform- 
ance surpasses all his previous efforte ; he has caused a Jarge 
oil painting of himself to be hung in the members’ lobby ! 


Itis reported that Mr. Conkling in declining a Cabinet 
position recently offered him declared that he would hold no 
office until elected to one by the people. We sincerely hope 
this report is true; it would permanently retire the ex- 
Senator. 


A San Francisco correspondent suggests to an inquiring 
subscriber that a note or postal to Senator Miller of California 
will bring him in response trustworthy information respect- 
ing the Chinese question, as seen by California eyes. 


We have the best authority for saying that the ‘‘ Hartford 
Courant” is wholly misinformed in its statement that Presi- 
dent Seelye has counseled his students to go to Hartford and 
beware of Andover. 


The Sunday-school lesson for June 25th being a review, 
the papers on the Sunday-school Lesson are omitted this 
week. 


The editors of The Chfistian Union would like the present 
address of Mrs. Margaret B. Wright and of Miss Dora B. 
Hunter. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Can you please inform me through the columns of The Christian 
Union the meaning of Isaiah Iviii.,13? I find that a great many 
people base their argument for a very strict observance of the Sab- 
“bath upon this text. Now I should feel under obligations to you if 
you could, ist., State what is the primary meaning of this text. 2d. 
Does it have any application to the Christian dispensation, and if 
80, how is it to be interpreted and applied by ourselves individually 
in reference to the proper observance of the Lord's Day. 
Yours very truly, F. R, H. 

The Sabbath observance required by the text is two- 
fold : 

1. to abstain from secular labor and amusement. ‘“ From 
doing thy pleasure ;"’ business or excursion. 2. To interest 
one’s self in some form of religious truth or duty. 

No details of Sabbath observance are here given. There 
is, especially, no suggestion of morose or enforced solem- 
nity; no puritanical droning through uninteresting ser- 
vices; no long-faced idleness. The Sabbath is to be made 
a delight through such exercises as shall stimulate the soul, 
and lead us to appreciate more the goodness and the presence 
of God. The man who finds {no delight in dropping for a 
few hours the secular cares and even amusements of the 
week, and does not seize with somewhat of avidity the op- 
portunity of cultivating his soul, kindling his hopes, and ac- 
quiring knowledge of God's truth, shows the undoubted 
need of even the most startling truths he might hear on the 
Lord’s Day. His lack of interest in these subjects shows 
that he is the victim of some spiritual malady; for an im- 
mortal soul cannot be content to ignore these topics which so 
vitally concern its immortality, unless there be some dulling 
of the spiritual faculties. No one who really believes that 
God has given a revelation will find fault with the time ap- 
pointed to study it, and apply its comforts and commands 
to his own heart and life. As to the application of the text 
to Christian times, it may be said that the Christian Sabbath 
germinates from the Jewish; i. ¢., from the ancient com- 
mand for a day of rest and spiritual improvement. Under 
Christianity new and advanced ideas of what spiritual im- 
provement consists in have been given us; but the general 
purpose of the day remains, in that it is founded in an 
eternal propriety, and commended by the best experiences 
of men. 





A Congregational Association examines and approbates a student 
to preach ; the student receives a call within the time of license, and 
is regularly ordained before its expiration by an Ecclesiastical 
Council of Churches, convened for that purpose. Has said Associa- 
tion, through the power of its licensing, a right to make null or void 
the ordination of the minister who has been accredited as passing a 
satisfactory examination{at time of ordination? Has the Associa- 
tion a right to cause the name of any regularly ordained minister in 
good standing to be suppressed from appearing in the Congrega- 
tional Year Book? If a minister is thus ordained, does he remain in 
full right and power of his office so long as his character remains 
unimpeachable? Iask this because the minister in question has 
officiated in marriage ceremonies ; hence feels a little anxiety in the 
matter. 

A’ Congregational Association by its license simply ex- 
presses its approbation of the man as a preacher of the 
Gospel. It has the right to change its mind and withdraw 
its approbation at any time ; there its right ceases. A Coun- 
cil of Churches by its ordaining services expresses its ap- 
probation of the minister ordained, and the association has 
nO more right to interfere with or set aside the action of 
such a council than it has to repeal an act of Congress. We 
do not know on what principle the compiler of the Congre- 
gational Year Book makes up his list of Congregational 
ministers. It is a difficult and thankless task at best; in the 
main, he must rely upon the reports of local and State As- 
sociations, and therefore the names of ministers not upon 
the list or in the State or local Association will be naturally 
omitted from the Year Book. This may affect the complete- 
ness of the Year Book, but it does not in the least affect the 








ceremonies depends on local statutes ; but presumptively it 
belongs to every minister duly ordained, and cannot be taken 
from him except by due trial and expulsion from the fellow- 


ship of the ministry. 





Name the class of foods that a student should eat and what he 
should ops at breakfast, dinner and supper. And should a persen 
drink while eating, before, or after, and what should he drinkin 
order to study best? Iwant te go to some college where I can get a 
good classical and theological education. I am of limited means, 
and consequently will be obliged to board myself ; so I want you to 
tell me the best kind of foods to study on—name them, and what I 
should drink, U. G, H. 

You are on the right track. The stomach and the brain 
are so closely connected that what you eat is of great im- 
portance to you as a student. We do not, however, advise 
you to board yourself. You can probably do better by pro- 
curing economical board, particularly at some of the colleges 
where prices are not high—Oberlin or Ann Arbor. No abso- 
lute rule can be laid down applicable to persons of all tem- 
peraments and constitutions. The probabilities are, however, 
that you will do well to drink only milk or water, or possibly 
weak tea; to eat meat not more than onee a day; to use 
fruits and cereals freely, and to avoid pastry and puddings. 
For brain-work, fish, eggs, oatmeal, and the like, are gener- 
ally desirable. 


A SupscriIBER.—The list of books recommended for the 
study of the history of the United States by The Christian 
Union in the issue of October 5, 1881, comprised the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Life of Columbus,” by Washington Irving, published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons; price $1.75. Jacob Abbott’s His- 
tory of the United States, published by Sheldon. Parkman's 
Histories, published by Little, Brown & Co.; seven volumes, 
$250 each. ‘ Pioneers and Patriots of American History,” 
by J. 8. C. Abbott; twelve volumes, $1.50 each. And in 
connection with these: Longfellow’s “‘ New England Trage- 
dies"’; Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Washington,” two volumes, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam's Sone, $2.25 per volume; “ Pictori- 
al Field Book of the Revolution,” by B. J. Lossing, two vol- 
umes, $14; ‘ Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812,” pwb- 
lished by the same house, $7.00. There are a number of 
books published on the Civil War; among them : ‘*‘ Campaigns 
of the Civil War,” published by Charles Scribner’s Sqne, 
eight volumes, $1.00 per volume; ‘A History of the Civil 
War,” by J. 8. C. Abbott, in two volumes; also “Life of 
General Grant,” one volume, $1.50. 





L. C. W.—Application for admission to the Training 
School for Nurses attached to the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital should be sent to the Superiatendent, Training School, 
Boston, Mass. Pupils must be under thirty-five years of age. 
The most desirable age is from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years. Applicants must be in sound health, and must pre- 
sent on application a certificate from some responsible per- 
son as to their good character. If approved by the Super- 
intendent they are admitted on probation for one month, 
subject to the same rules as the regular pupils, act as assist- 
ant nurses in the wards of the Hospital, reside in the 
Hospital, but receive no compensation. Their fitness for the 
work is determined by the resident physician, the Superin- 
tendent and Directors. The same authorities can discharge 
pupils at any time for inefficiency or misconduct. When 
admitted as a regular pupil, a written agreement must be 
signed to remain at the school for two years and conform to 
its rules. 


Why do you say, in your 8. 8, Lesson June ist, “this kind can 
come forth by nothing but by prayer,” when Christ says by prayer 
and fasting ; so giving the impression that the last is unnecessary 
and leaving us with no explanation? 

Look again; and you will see the explanation in a foot- 
note. The words ‘‘and fasting” are wanting in the best 
MSS., and are omitted in the New Revision. 





“The root of the whole evil 
(intemperance) is not the sale of 
liquor, it is the drinking of it.” 

J. R.C. 

Christian Union, May 11,’82. 

Is no one but the consumer guilty ? 

Yes! The man who abuses himself and God's fruits to his 
own destruction and the man who aids and abets him are 
alike guilty, and alike to be condemned. 


‘“* The liquor business is not the 
source of crime, it is the con- 
sumption of it.” 

Attorney for the Liquor Dealers 
of Chicago. 





Please inform me by what authority the Revisers have7omitted 
from the New Version of the New Testament the words, ** Many are 
called, but few are chosen,” in Matt. xx., 16? They are in the 
Greek. T. W.d. 

They are wanting in the best manuscripts. See Westcott 
& Hort’s edition of the Greek text. They were probably in- 
serted by some copyist through mistake from parallel pas- 
sages in the other Gospels, where the context is, however, 
quite different. ; 


Please inform one of your readers where he can obtain a goed col- 
lection of fables. F.C. C, 

The best collections of fables are those of Esop and La Fon- 
taine, which exist in several editions, and can be ordered 
through any bookseller. 


OLD SusscriBer.—The address of Bret Hart is Glasgow, 
Scotland. He is the United States Consul to that city. Ad- 
dress Will Carleton, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
Square, New York City. 


SuBSCRIBER.—The names of Jacob Abbott’s sons are Ben- 
jamin Vaughan, Austin, Lyman, and Edward. 





CHAUTAUQUAN.—There is, on the whole, no better book 
for the study of the harmony of the Four Gospels than Dr. 
Robinson's Harmony. 


A SuBsoRIBER.—Sunday, not Monday, is the first day of 
the week. 
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DEATH AND LIFE. 


By Mary Bow Les. 
H autumn fires that in the forest glow, 
Stealing the life therefrom with open theft, 
Till under every tree the warp and weft 
Wrought by the summer lies despoiled and low; 
Oh winds that lift those fading leaves, and blow 
Across the shorn and empty fields, bereft 
Of harvest treasure ; is there nothing left 
Of joy or comeliness that will not show, 
Sooner or later, traces of decay ? 
Must all our summers blossom but to fade ? 

And the low wind replies with wailing breath, 
Drifting the leaves apart that yesterday 
Dwelt side by side: ‘‘ There is no respite made ; 

The only certainty of life is death!” 


Oh happy sunbeams, weaving on the hills 
And in the vales, so lately bare and cold, 
Your far-spread tapestries of green and gold ; 
Oh new, sweet music of the birds and rills 
That, wedded to the silence, now fulfills 
And answers all its yearnings manifold ; 
What profiteth your joyance, since of old 
Its end was fixed, and death all gladness stills ? 
The dimpled leaves swung lightly, zephyr-stirred, 
The cadence of the waters sweeter rose, 

And from the hill-top, where in pain and strife 
Last summer perished, came the fearless word : 
“Yea, death is sure, but joy beyond it goes ; 

For the great afterward of life is death!” 








HOW TO SUCCEED. 
AS AN INVENTOR. 
By Thomas A. Epson. 


JO succeed as an inventor, a young man must have 

a natural taste for mechanical pursuits; though 

not necessarily so much of a taste as to amount toa 

genius. It has been my experience that men who 

have been successful in that line preferred, in their 

early boyhood, to work in a little shop, always plan- 

ning and contriving on some mechanical device, and 

to do this to such an extent as to keep them away from 
their playfellows much of the time. 

The inventor must have a good constitution, for, if 
he is successful, he will often have to work long hours 
at a stretch without rest. I work with my assistants 
during the night, commencing at seven o'clock at 
night and working till eight or nine the next morning. 
I do not find this wearing on my health; in fact, do 
not believe that anything is wearing that you like. 

There must be continuity of work. Wben you set 
out to doacertain thing never let anything disturb 
you from doing that, This power of putting the 
thought on one particular thing, and keeping it there 
for hours at a time, comes from practice, and it takes 
a long while to get in the habit. I remember, a long 
while ago, I could only think ten minutes on a given 
subject before something else would come to my mind. 
But, after long practice, [can now keep my mind for 
hours on one topic without being distracted with 
thoughts of other matters. 

When I was at Menlo Park, I was once working with 
my assistants a long time trying to connect a piece of 
carbon to a wire; every time it would break. Then 
we would spend several hours in making another and 
that would break. After working a day and two 
nights in this way, we finally accomplished our pur- 
pose.’ One of my assistants wearily got up and said, 
‘*Well, I think Job got too much reputation on a 
small capital!” 

The fact is, the inventor must have a tremendous 
amount of patience. There are probably one hundred 
disappointments to one success, and the things that are 
valuable seem to be very hard to do. Then, too, he 
must have the quality of imagination largely developed, 
or he will get into a rut, and that is the one thing above 
all others be must not do. In addition to these quali- 
ties, the inventor should have an analytical mind. 

A man to be an inventor need not be a great mathe- 
matician. I have had college-bred assistants who were 
‘“*way up” as the saying is, in arithmetic and algebra 
but who sometimes made the most outrageous mis- 
takes in their calculations. With a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the ordinary branches of arithmetic a man 
can make calculations near enough for al! practical 
purposes. Faraday, the greatest of all experimental- 
ists, has nothing about mathematics in his books. 
Such a knowledge is necessary in pure science, but not 
in applied science. 

It is not necessary that a young man in order to suc. 
ceed should have a collegiate education. If he hasa 
natural taste for mechanics he will educate himself 
while carrying out his plans; that is to say, educate 
himself in all that is necessary to insure success 1n 
his profession. In fact, such practical education is the 








only education which is good for anything. Learning 
science and mathematics in college is one thing; learn- 
ing them practically and experimentally a very dif- 
ferent thing. But I cannot speak too highly of the 
technical schools. There they teach not alone from 
books, but allow the pupils to work at the bench. The 
Troy Technical School, I think, turns out the best men. 
Then there are the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Stevens Institute of Technology and the 
Washburne Institute, all good. 

Whether the would-be inventor goes to college or 
gets his education practically in the shop, the proper 
way to make progress in his learning is to set out to do 
a certain thing, and to read, study and experiment on 
that one subject. In these days the domain of science 
is so broad that it is simply impossible for one man to 
acquire a universal knowledge of it. Therefore, let him 
take one sub-division of it, and, paying no attention to 
the rest, let him devote his whole time to that. If he 
succeeds in mastering that sub-division he can go into 
something else. 

The student will learn a great deal by the way. To 
illustrate: In my carbon lamps I found I had to use 
bamLoo. Iset to work and read everything I could 
find in the works on botany in regard to bamboo 
and the family of gigantic grasses ; experimented with 
the microscope. Now, Iam no botanist; but I know 
enough about the science to answer my purpose. And 
I never read anything about the steam-engine until a 
year ago. The rule should be never to read anything 
you are not interested in. 

But the student wil! find that experience is the best 
teacher. The reason why I get along with compara- 
tive ease now is because I know from experience the 
enormous number of things that won’t work. For 
instance, I start on a new invention to-morrow. From 
the great number of experiments I have made, and the 
vast amount of information I have stored up, I am 
saved a great deal of time and trouble in not having to 
travel over barren ground. 

There are charlatans among scientific men, as there 
are in all professions. You will find in books, for in- 
stance, experiments described that could, in the nature 
of things, have been made but once. They are ac- 
cepted as facts by some. Finally, with the increase of 
knowledge, it is proved that the experiment could not 
have been made, and the writer has simply been im- 
posing on the public. 

The reason why so many so-called ‘‘inventors” 
fail is because they have not the power of analysis, 
and they are not practical. For instance, a man will 
devise a machine for acertain object. He makes an 
enormously complicated affair and gets out his patent. 
After he has obtained his patent he finds there is no 
demand forsuch a thing; that is enough to kill him. 
And, if there is a demand for it, his want of practica- 
bility has made the machine so complicated that it 
cannot be made a commercial success. The only test 
he can apply to himself when he is working, in order 
to see that he is on the right track, is common sense. 
Therefore, 1t would be well for himif he was not born 
with a silverspoon in his mouth. It will bea help, in- 
stead of a hindrance, if he has had to knock around 
the world and earn his own living, for he will have a 
better knowledge of what people need, and will know 
that the world does not pay for anything unless it ab- 
solutely wants it. 

Another reason for failure is that inventors work 
well enough while everything goes smoothly, but give 
up when they get ‘‘stuck. That is just the time when 
one should not be discouraged; at such a time the 
inventor should bring all his powers of patience and 
perseverance to bear on the matter in hand. 

For the young man who has, asI said in the begin- 
ning, a natural taste for mechanics, such a taste as 
amounts to an enthusiasm, the prospect-for success as 
an inventor is good. . He can take hold of almost any- 
thing. Take the steam engine, for instance. Probably 
a million men have worked at it. That would not 
scare me a bit; because that which is known, to what 
is possible to be known, stands, we will say, as one to 
ten millions. The best method of doing almost any- 
thing you can mention in mechanics has not yet been 
found out. We have not got the most perfect sewing 
machine. Fifty years hence the sewing machine we 
have now will be laughed .at. The mind of man is 
so infinite that the field is unlimited. But the only 
proper way is to take up one branch: make yourself 
a specialist. 

Of course there i8 pecuniary reward for the success- 
ful inventor. If, by some slight mechanical invention, 
you could save one eighth of one per cent in weaving a 
yard of cloth, or make the value of a spindle one tenth 
of one percent more, the amount saved all over the 
world would be enormous. They had an ore in England 
that contained so much phosphorus that they could not 
work it. Two men conceived the idea of lining the 
furnace with fire-brick to absorb the phosphorus. 
And that slight change opens up an enormous tract of 
country containing this ore, They say that the man 








who conceived tke idea of putting brass tips on chil!- 
dren’s shoes netted half a million dollars from his inven- 
tion. That, you see, was an invention that combined 
the two successful qualities: it was simple and it was 
wanted by the public. Men very often admire the 
man who invents a complicated machine, but they will 
not purchase his machine ; they buy the one that does 
the same work in a simpler way. 








THE QUIET, RESTFUL SOUTH. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 
By Cuarres A, Raymonp. 
a 

HE caption sounds strangely, but this is what it 
has been tome. A New Englander by birth and 
educat'(n, I have found no Ku Klux, no ostracism, no 
war of races—nothing but peace and resifulness, 
where so many have found “hatred, malice and all un- 
charitableness.” Perhaps it is true that in this large 
and varied country people find oftenest what they most 
sharply look for. Ihave no doubt that there have 
been violence, prejudice, ostracism and Ku Klux. But 
I was not in search of such things, and they never 
came in my way. WhatI wanted was peace, quiet, 
and healthful repose. And-for several years I have 

found them here and enjoyed them to the uttermost. 
This is the way it came about: A few years after 
the war I found myself with nerve and brain-power 
pretty well exhausted by overwork. There were pre- 
monitory symptoms that there must soon come either 
relief or the usual collapse attending all ovetwrought 
mental machinery. Almost everyone knows what these 
symptoms are: causeless anxiety, loss of appetite, loss 
of sleep until far in the morning watches, and then fit- 
ful and disturbed dreams; irritability fast becoming 
chronic and uncontrollable, and, most perceptible and 
constant of all, a feeling of weariness, with oh, such a 
longing and yearning for rest—unbroken, undisturbed 


.| rest—that the realization, if it could by possibility be 


attained, would almost be welcomed as the long-sought- 
for, long-anticipated heaven. How many thousands 
in these days know these premonitions by the saddest 
of all daily experienees! I knew them, recognized 
them, feared their result. And so commenced an ex- 
perimental looking around and abroad for some quiet, 
restful retreat where I could find that repose which 
could ward off the brain softening, and perhaps the 
insanity, which already seemed to project their fearful 
shadows around me. 

Frequent journeyings and long tarryings for many 
years before the war had made me familiar with the 
South in its happiest periods of prosperity. And as I 
remembered its physical and social characteristics the 
idea grew in force and intensity that somewhere amidst 
its varied and almost boundless extent of plain, hill- 
side and mountain region, and amid its contented 
rural population, I might find a life new, restful, and 
entirely the opposite of the driving, exhausting life I 
had been by circumstances forced tolead. WhatI 
most of all craved it seemed possible to realize here, 
where, remote from steam and rush and drive and all 
intensified energies, I might forget the great boast of 
modern life—its progress—and feel relief in the bliss- 
ful rest of a kind of Rip Van Winkle slumber. 

The first step, after realizing the vast superiority of 
the South as a place for retired restfulness, was to de- 
cide upon a special locality for its enjoyment. And 
here our previous acquaintance with the States between 
the seaboard and the mountains came readily to do us 
service. In recalling long years of residence and of 
travel, both my wife and myself knew whereof we were 
considering. And as we were proposing a permanent 
home, and not a mere sojourn for a season’s recupere- 
tion at some excellent Southern sanitarium, our dis- 
cussions involved many questions which would not 
have been important had we contemplated becoming 
only transient visitors. Considering thus the magni- 
tude of the interests at stake, it was surprising how 
rapidly we could survey the whole territory and how 
quickly decide upon the best locality, for us at least, 
as a permanent home for our family. 

One readily comprehends this facility of survey who 
remembers the uniform character of the Southern 
States bordering the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico. 
From the Virginia capes to the Mississippi, the whole 
region, extending some thousands of miles, may be 
divided into three broad belts, which through all the 
bordering States run nearly parallel to each other. 
These belts, thus extending, are in their several char- 
acteristics of climate, soil, productions and populations 
in the different States almost identical. If you know 
one State in these particulars you know them all 
with sufficient accuracy. First, there is the Piney 
Woods belt, extending from the coast inland, say from 
fifty toa hundred miles, through each State from the 
Virginia capes to Texas. Throughout this broad belt 
of light, sandy, but productive soil, the country is every- 
where monotonous, the scenery tame and uninteresting, 
and the heat in summer quite oppressive. This region 
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too is very sparsely settled, and the ordinary supplies 
which enter so largely into the comforts of a home are 
not always attainable. Churches and schools are not 
frequent in these piney woods regions, and though 
there are many comforts and even luxuries procurable 
by industrious labor, yet, altogether, a stranger and a 
northerner, unless from the Jersey flats, would hardly 
feel at home amid his surroundings. S» we speedily 
decided that our rest should not be in the healthful but 
inconvenient Piney Woods belt. 

Shall it be in the Upland Cotton belt ? 

Here, between the piney woods and the foot-hills of 
the mountains, isa most desirable region. The Up- 
jand-Cotton belt extends from fifty to seventy miles in 
width, running in parallel lines through the several 
States of the Southern sea-board, and in each of them 
identical in the character of its physical features, soil, 
climate and population. It is a beautiful, healthful 
region ; often highly picturesque and well cultivated. 
The oak and pine are here mingled together, and the 
country is gently undulating, and pleasantly settled. 
We well knew the charms of this whole region, having 
in former days passed through its length and breadth, 
and enjoyed, for months together, the rare kindness 
and exuberant hospitality of its citizens. This region 
has great susceptibilities of improvement, and no 
doubt our children’s children will see it a very terres- 
trial paradise for beauty, productiveness, and high 
culture and refinement. No part of the now known 
world can ever compete with it in the excellence of its 
great staple. This no doubt at some future time will 
again sit upon its throne as king. And this not 
because of man’s skill in producing it, but because 
the Creator of the world has so placed this cotton belt 
and surrounded it with such physical accessories that 
it is, so far as we know, unlike any other portion of 
our earth. Take away these accessorics and sur- 
roundings, and its peculiar excellencies as a cotton 
belt vanish. Remove the waters of the Guif and its 
outflowing stream from the south of it, and the moun- 
tains from the north, and then it becomes, as to its 
cotton productiveness, like any other locality in a simi- 
lar latitude. These give the peculiar temperature 
and determine the peculiar rain fall which constitute 
the whole secret of its excellency. And while these 
features remain there can be no successful competitor 
elsewhere in the race of production. That cotton belt 
is bound to be what it has, to a certain extent, always 
been, arich, a beautiful, a kighly cultivated region, 
and the home of a most clegant and refined civilization. 
But not our home. Its climate is almost perfect; its 
people are intelligent; its future is assured. We 
recommend it to others; but to us, in the absence of 
special associations and attractions, it seemed too 
remote, too much shut in, too monotonous in its phys- 
ical characteristics. 

The game was true of the mountain regicn. Much 
of its scenery is unparalleled in its wild beauty. But 
it is like mountain scenery everywhere. In winter its 
roads are almost impassable, and for sparseness of 
population, and in its absence of comforts, it is worse 
than the piney woods region. Besides, we craved the 
sea, with its luxuries, and breezes, and life, and ex- 
spansiveness. We wished for a home where, through 
summer and winter, we could enjoy our resting place, 
and we well knew that nowhere in the South could we 
pass through the protracted summer heat with com- 
fort, away from the crisp and refreshing sea-breezes, 
for which in summer months the whole southern sea- 
board is so famous. 

Having thus far simplified the question of locality as 
to its general desirableness, the uext thing was to re- 
member what we had experienced during our sum- 
mers and winters on the southern seaboard. The win- 
ters we remembered, with unalloyed pleasure, at Pas 
Christian, at Bay St. Louis, and other charming places 
on Lake Borgné and the Gulf. We also knew pretty 
well the Sea Islands and the Florida coasts, and these 
localities comprised all that we had ever thought de- 
sirable for very southern sea-side residences. Now had 
our desires extended to only a winter retreat of a few 
months we could, in mapy localities upon the Gulf, 
have found the retirement, the simplicity and the re- 
pose which we craved. But ours was to be a retreat 
which involved no ‘‘ summer flitting,” unless we might 
wish it. And our repose was not to be invaded each 
year by the remorseless sun-tyrant, who drives so piti- 
lessly even rich city victims from their charming 
homes. We moreover remembered three things upon 
the seaboard as intolerable—the debilitating moisture, 
the insipid drinking water, and the insatiable mosqui- 
toes; and these decided the question of no seaside 
home south of the Virginia capes. 

Besides these annoyances, which no previsiop, no 
skill, no art of man could overcome, we remembered 
some other peculiarities of the southern seaside homes 
with which we were familiar. There were no grassy 
lawns possible, for there was no grass known which 
in that soil and under a southern sun would forma 
sod. This fact is true also of the large portion of the 








Southern States forming the beautiful cotton belt of 
which we have spoken. We well remember that a dear 
friend of ours—a former president of the South Carolina 
State Agricultural Society—published in the papers 
throughout this country, and also in England, an offer 
of one thousand dollars for any grass which upon his 
cotton plantation would form a sod which would stand 
all summer in the open field. None was ever presented. 
Now a home is sadly deficient in appearance without a 
grassy yard at least, for beauty and utility. And this 
little esthetic notion of ours was another element 
which cut off: many hundred miles of sea-coast from 
the field of cur wistful scrutiny. 

If our abode must be upon the sea-shore; if it must 
be a pleasant summer home as well as a mild winter 
retreat ; if it must contain soil upon which the grass 
forms a green sod, and remains permanent as a coating 
upon our lawns and pastures—there is left us but one 
alternative. South of the Virginia capes we cannot 
pass. Shall we then continue our investigations along 
the Atlantic Coast of eastern Virginia? Or, turning 
sharply within the Virginia capes, shall we explore the 
southern shores of the beautiful Chesapeake Bay, with 
its magnificent rivers, its splendid forests, its grassy 
shores, its waters covered in winter with sea-fowl and 
abounding in delicious shell-fish, and in summer fanned 
by salt breezes from the Atlantic, and fruitful beyond 
compare in the almost endless variety of the choicest 
fish which ever adorned the table of the epicure ? 

First, we considered the eastern shore of Virginia— 
the ‘‘ Peninsula Canaan,” as it has been termed by an 
appreciative tourist. All that has been said of its ma- 
terial comforts, of its conservative spirit and its peculiar 
prosperity has been most truly spoken. But it is ma- 
larious. From Cherrystone, its southern harbor, to 
Modest-Town, its northern village, through its whole 
length and breath it is maiarious. Inthe Fall season 
almost every neighborhood has its bilious fever, in 
milder or severer form. And so, too, of the western 
shores of the Chesapeake. From York River to the 
Potomac, and along the creeks, bays and inlets of her 
grand influent rivers, with but few exceptional locali- 
ties, one always finds the breeding grounds of this 
pestilent malaria. For this reason we passed over the 
eastern and western boundaries of the noble waters of 
the Chesapeake, obliged to reject one after another of 
the many beautiful and fruitful localities with which 
one of us at least was well acquainted. There remained 
but one small peninsula between the Rappahannock 
and York rivers, projecting itself five or six miles into 
Mobjack Bay—a noble arm of the great Chesapeake— 
and directly fronting on her western shore the grand 
entrance from the Atlantic between the Virginia capes. 
This peninsula had always been declared to be, both in 
recsnt and from the earliest times, absolutely free from 
malaria. We recalled the impressions of a week’s sojourn 
in 1859, and again in 1860, among the pleasant homes 
and hospitable citizens of Mathews County—their 
ruddy complexions, their stalwart frames, their won 
derful endurance of labor and fatigue, their cheerful 
contentment, their simple habits, and the perfect re- 
pose of their surroundings—-and we resolved again to 
visit them, and seeif memory was at fault, orif we 
could truly find our haven of rest beside their still 
waters, and amid their healthful, refreshing influences. 

West View, Va., March, 1882. 








HOW TO HELP SAVE THE PENNIES. 


3y M. M. McBrypk. 

PENNY saved is a penny earned,” is a familiar 
proverb, and yet how many people there are 
who never save a penny, either because they cannot 
or because they do not know how! Very poor are 
often also very thriftless people ; they say, ‘‘a cent is 
nothing,” and, if they have one to spare, they give it 
to the children to buy candy when they often have 
not wherewith to buy a loaf of bread. This class of 
people never get together enough to open an account 
with a savings bank, because, as soon as they get 
a dollar or two that they do not absolutely need, some 
temptation to spend it arises, and they repent too late 
of having done so, whereas it has been demonstrated 
by experience that if people once get money into the 
bank they generally keep it there as long as possible. 
Moreover the savings banks are often far from where 
they live, and open at inconvenient hours; in our 
own city the savings banks are often much distrusted, 
because several of them have failed, causing many 
people to lose the savings of years. 

It was to meet this need of a depository for very 
small sums, which should be convenient for and have 
the confidence of our people, that we devised our 
‘penny fund,” and the eagerness with which it has 
been used from its very beginning proves that it is 
supplying a want. Our friend who planned it is a 
banker, well acquainted with the very strict banking 
laws of this State, on which we had to avoid infring- 
ing; after several months of careful consideration and 
inquiry he at last decided on the best method of carry- 


te 


| ing on the work. Some friends gave us $250 as 
| capital, and the money to pay the first year’s interest. 
| This interest is two per cent. per month on all sums 
from one dollar to fifteen dollars; which is a very 
large interest, but is intended as an encouragement to 
save, and great care is taken to prevent persons from 
using this fund who do not really need it. The 
treasurer or treasurers (we have two, one for those 
for whom it is more convenient to come in the day- 
time, and the other for those who can only come at 
night), receive, at a specified time and place, all sums 
from one cent to three dollars, and they have authority 
to refuse or drop from our books at any time those who 
are attracted by our high rate of interest but do not 
really need cur help. When the depositor has ac- 
cumulated fifteen dollars we urge his opening an ac- 
count with a saving’s bank, or else the money remains 
in our hands without interest, and a new account is 
begun. It is judged best to have a capital to fall back 
upon, otherwise very little money is required to carry 
out this plan. We trust it will commend itself by its 
aimplicity and, having tested it, we have no doubt of 
its efficiency. We, therefore, urge it upon the atten- 
tion of those who are striving to help others in the 
struggle for dear life, and will gladly furnish any 
further information concerning it. Give your poor 
people a start, and see what they will do. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
gy S. A. Cuaris, Jr. 


PBISTRATUS king of Athens, although monopo- 
- lizing enviable fame as a tyrant, would acquire 
perhaps a more enviable reputation were it more 
generally known that he was the patron-saint of an 
archaic form of the Summer Schools that now appear 
as regularly as the season itself, and, fleeing the cities, 
flock together at sca-shore, and grove, and lake side. 
Iiow else can we interpret that passage of Curtius in 
his ‘‘Greece,” doubtless familiar to all who remém- 
ber it, where he says ‘‘ Pisistratus revived the ancient 
summer festival of the Panathenwa like a second 
Theseus, in whose footsteps he had also trodden by 
the restoration of the Delian Solemnity.” Truly, then, 
our summer schools of philosophy, our summer insti- 
tutes of learning, are but the American reproductions of 
this Athenian ‘‘summer festival ;” devoid of sacrifice, 
and differing somewhat, to be sure, in the matter of 
costume and processional pomp, but alike in the union 
of the quest for pleasure and instruction, and in 
fealty to the all-wise Athenie. Can one doubt then that 
the time will be brief before there shall be discovered, 
perchance, a peripatetic Aristotle in a modern garb, 
dropping his words of wisdom as he saunters up and 
down the cool and shady walks of a Nineteenth Cent- 
ury lyceum? Or a Plato, and an Academy over 
whose entrance Piato’s inscription, ‘‘ Let no one enter 
here who is ignorant of Geometry,” shall fill the hearts 
of unmathematical students with deeper dread than 
that which blanched the faces of Dante and Virgil as 
they read the door-plate on the gates of Hades. 
Howbeit the philosophers may be ¢ futuro, the 
schools are a recognized fect, and exert a recognized 
influence in popular education. I do not know the 
exact number of the summer schools that thus seek 
ease and education when July days are hottest, but 
those that have come most prominently before the 
public are easily counted on the fingers of one hand. 
While all are kindred in their common quest of mind- 
culture lightened and varied by summer pleasures, and 
all at inexpensive rates, no two are alike in the special 
objects of study and investigation for which they meet. 
The honor which attaches to an institution as being 
the first of its kind, ‘‘the great original and only,” 
hovers over two of these schools, is claimed voluntarily 
by one and is thrust unsolicited upon another. The 
Chautauqua Assembly claims in its circular to be the 
‘‘original of all the modern Assemblies,” and states 
that it was established in 1874, and holds its ninth 
annual meeting in July and August of this year. On 
the other hand, the first summer school, according to 
the circular of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute, was founded on the neighboring Penikese Island 
by the eminent naturalist and teacher, Agassiz, though 
date and object are not adduced to prove the fact. By 
virtue of circumstantial evidence, therefore, Chautau- 
qua takes precedence. Of all the summer schools the 
Chautauqua Assembly is perhaps the largest, the most 
fully equipped, the one offering the greatest number 
of inducements both for study and pleasure. On the 
western shore of Chautauqua Lake, in western New 
York, lies this camping ground, which in summer be- 
comes an animated and busy city, numbering its tens 
of thousands, for whose accommodation, divertisement 
and instruction tbere springs into action all the ma- 
chinery of a great city, of a vast ‘religious and edu- 
cational institution,” together with a variety of recrea- 
tive employment that fairly bewilders one. A hurried 
survey of the Chautauqua circular gives one a pano- 
ramic vision of a delightful Arcadia, where one finds 
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the perfection of water scenery and the purity of 
mountain air; freedom from the pests of summer re- 
sorts ; lectures, concerts, stereopticon exhibitions, fire- 
works, illuminated fountains, amphitheaters, electrie 
lights, organ concerts on the ‘‘Colossal Chorus Pipe 
Organ,” a government post office, express, telegraphic 
and telephonic connections, hotels, tents and board at 
reasonable rates, Athenian watch-fires, art and arche- 
ological museums, visions of silver palaces, illumi- 
nated fleets, and similar allurements that would seem 
‘to drive all thought of study from one’s mind. And 
yet, if possible, the educational department is even 
more comprehensive. The Chautauqua organization 
embraces a School of Languages, a Teacher’s Retreat 
for stimulating study in the true philosophy of educa- 
tion, a Foreign Missionary Institute, a Sunday-school 
Assembly, a Literary and Scientific Circle, a Young 
Folks’ Reading Union, an extensive lecture course, 
including a series of ten on the ‘‘ History and Science 
of Music,” a Normal Sunday-school course, and a post- 
graduate course of Bible study. It will thus be seen 
that while there isa prevailing religious tone in the 
Chautauqua Assembly its range is wide and its religion 
is many-sided. Its superintendent has condensed its 
spirit into a few words: ‘‘ Please remember that Chau- 
tauqua is the first of these modern series of summer 
schools, that the Bible is the center, and that it be- 
lieves in the utilization of all recreative, expanding, 
literary and scientific departments of thought in the 
interest of Christian life. It seeks to promote symme- 
try of life.” 

If Chautauqua ranks first, by reason of its age and 
attractiveness, the Concord Summer School of Philos- 
ophy will stand with it by reason of tue importance it 
has acquired, not only of itself, but because of the re- 
flected luster of the great name which shall hereafter 
be ever associated with it—Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
poet and philosopher. The Conccrd school was 
opened in 1879, and was the first institution of its kind, 
I believe, in this country. The} design of this school 
is to teach philosophy in its connection with history, 
literature and religion, and in view of this end the 
school meets in July of each year at Concord, Mass., 
for a session of four or six weeks. The meetings are 
held in the Hillside Chapel, a building which stands 
near a house that was once the residence of Hawthorne, 
whose name, with that of Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, 
together with the patriotic reminiscences aroused by 
the names of Concord and Lexington, should conjure 
up an atmosphere in which all things should be envel- 
oped with poetic and historic glamours. The instruc- 
tion is given wholly by lectures, the programme of 
which reveals the names of scholars most prominent 
in science, letters and theology. 

Similar in many ways to the Concord School is the 
Summer School of Christian Philosophy, which was 
organized last year in a beautiful grove called War- 
wick Woodlands, on the shore of Greenwood Lake, 
New York; a beautiful body of water that sparkles 
and dimples in the embrace of lofty and richly-wooded 
hills. A spot which has revealed its charms as yet to 
but a few favored lovers, and therefore retains many 
of the characteristics of pure and unsullied nature. 

In a clearing of the grove was pitched a town of 
tents, large and small, for individual use and general 
assembly, and for ten days ‘‘a succession of eminent 
teachers discoursed on the profounder problems of 
mental and religious philosophy.” The special objects 
of the society are to investigate important questions 
of philosophy and science with a view of demonstrat- 
ing the harmony between true Christianity and true 
science: ‘‘to consider the mutual bearings of the 
various scientific conclusions arrived at in the several 
distinct branches into which science is now divided, 
in order to get rid of contradicting and conflicting hy- 
potheses, and thus promote the real advancement of 
true science ; and to examine and discuss all supposed 
scientific results with reference to final causes, and 
the more comprehensive and fundamental principles 
of philosophy proper, based upon faith in the existence 
of one Eternal God, the Creator of all things.” 

The advantages for those whose bent of study is 
philosophical are, therefore, great, with the Concord 
and Greenwood Lake schools each making philosophy 
the primary end. 

No less complete are the facilities for study and ad- 
vancement for those whose minds incline to foreign 
language, and whose tongues aspire to roll out gliband 
rattling French phrases, the smooth liquids of Spanish 
and Italian, or a huge mouthful of German consonants. 
This is acquired at the Sauveur College of Languages, 
which holds its seventh annual session this year at 
Amherst College, Muss. Itis, however, in no way con- 
nected with that institution save in good will and the 
occupancy of its buildings. The students are, for the 
greater part, teachers and young women, who, moving 
about the buildings and grounds of the college with 
apparent familiarity, give one the impression that that 
eminently masculine institution has suffered an inva- 
sion at the hands of the neighboring female colleges at 


Northampton and South Hadley. In fact, invasions of 
the sort do occasionally take place, but generally fruit- 
less as to captives, and bloodless as to victories. The 
Sauveur College seeks ‘‘ to promote the reformation of 
teaching, by acquainting instructors with the Heuess- 
Sauveur method for modern languages, and of the 
Sauveur method for ancient.” The theories of each 
have been promulgated in published pamphlets, and 
the results of their teachings are very gratifying and 
significant. In Amherst, as elsewhere, the students of 
the summer school board at the hotels or in private 
families, special rates often being granted them, as they 
take on an element of permanency similar to the regu- 
lar college student or the summer boarder. ; 

The last, but by no means the most insignificant, 
judging from its circular of fifty pages, of the summer 
schools to which we shall refer is the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute, which holds its fifth annual 
session this year at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard. 
Equal to the best in point of natural advantages, offer- 
ing competent instruction in a wide range of study, it 
proposes to afford ‘‘teachers and others the oppor- 
tunity of combining the study of some specialty with 
the rest and recreation of a delightful and inexpensive 
seaside resort.” The humanity of the object as stated, 
and especially of the final emphatic clause, appeals 
strongly to one’s feelings, and calls forth a blessing on 
that benevolence which wil! provide sea-breezes, sea- 
bathing and ocean scenery at ‘‘ reasonable rates.” 

The list of departments is a long one, extending 
from Anglo-Saxon to Zoology. The course of study 
is varied by lectures, readings, concerts, etc., which 
are, together with the instruction, given in Agassis 
Hall, a building commemorative of the great natu- 
ralist. 

The institutions which have been thus briefly de- 
scribed are the chief schools of the kind in our land, 
and serve to show that the summer school is no longer 
an experiment, uncertain in duration and motive, but 
a firmly rooted institution, vigorous in growth, and 
large in its power to spread the light of learning and 
education throughout the land. 








REMINISCENCES OF MR. BEECHER. 


“R. BEECHER’S recent reminiscences of his 

early life in Indiana have started the ‘ Indian- 

apolis Journal” into giving some reminiscences of Mr. 

Beecher. It thinks that, if the West has changed some- 

what since those early days, its great preacher has 
grown, too. It thus paints his youthful portrait : 

If Indianapolis was new, and her streets badly paved and not 
lighted at all, except as every man carried his own tin lantern with 
a piece of tallow candle in it, Mr. Beecher was yeung and rollicking, 
full of fun and frolic, and utterly defiant of all the conventional no- 
tions of ministerial dignity. He read some, wrote some, and talked 
a great deal. He did not play croquet or baseball, but he went a- 
fishing and hunting, much to the scandal of those who had high no- 
tions of ministerial propriety. He held cats in abhorrence, especi- 
ally concert cats, and anathematized the geology of the embryo city 
because there were not stones convenient at all hours and at all 
places to hurl at them while holding their musicales. Hogs were 
his perpetual tormentors, especially one old sow, long, lank, and 
always hungry, who defied fences and gates, and who took such 
swinish delight in breaking into his garden nightly that the irrever- 
ent preacher declared that she was a lineal descendant of the old 
sow who refused to drown in the sea when the whole herd ran, vio- 
lently driven, down the steep plane under the influence of the devils, 
and that she was a living proof of the transmissibility of total de- 
pravity. He never could pass a hog within kicking distance without 
giving it a drive. His brother Charles, who was with him some 
months in the capacity of a teacher of vocal music, saw this hogo- 
phobia so developed that he often said that Henry would go a square 
out of his direct road to kick a pig at any time. What is now Circle 
Park was then known as the Governor's Circle, and was surrounded 
by an old-fashioned board fence, with no paved sidewalk next to it, 
furnishing a convenient hitching-place for church-goers on Sundays 
and for country people all other days. After night-meetings the ex- 

b t young p her would often challenge Charles and others to 
try their springs in jumping the fence with him. Charles always 
succeeded,-whether they did or not. . 

His peeuliar genius showed itself at that time, 
however, perhaps as truly as it has ever shown itself. 
He had the same rare tact in reading men and in get- 
ting at the actual facts of their lives. When preparing 
to give his Lectures to Young Men, he invited, 
through one of his congregation, one of the most no- 
torious gamblers in the capital to come to him in his 
study. What is extraordinary is that the gambler 
allowed himself to be interviewed, told the story ot 
his profession, and gave the young preacher the ma- 
terial which he worked up into his wonderfully real- 
istic lecture on gambling and gamblers. This was the 
lecture to the accuracy of which a young sprig, desir- 
ing to turn a laugh on the preacher a week or two 
after, bore unconscious testimony. ‘‘ Mr. Beecher,” 
said he, ‘‘if you had never been inside a gambling 
hell, how could you describe it so accurately?” ‘If 
you have never been inside a gambling hell,” retorted 
Mr. Beecher, ‘‘how do you know that it was accu- 
rate?” It is easy to guess which way the laugh 
turned. 

Those were primitive days in Indianapolis. Rever- 
ence was at a minimum, and people did not hesitate to 








disturb public service in coming in and going out on 


occasion. One Sabbath evening Mr. Beecher was in 
the midst of the long prayer when he noticed a com- 
motion in the audience and then a sudden preternat- 
ural silence over the house. Of course his eyes were 
closed, but the silence became so intense as to be unern- 
durable, and at length he opened them to find the 
house absolutely deserted. An alarm of fire and the 
rattling of the fire-engines down the street had called 
the congregation away from things devotional, and 
every map, woman and child had rushed out from the 
meeting-house to see the fire. 
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IN BEHALF OF THE CHILDREN. 
SLEEP. 
By Mary Mayne. 





r¥NHE almost incessant activity which is so charac- 

teristic of childhood is essential toa full and 
healthy development of the system. It is not to be re- 
pressed, but wisely directed. But it should never be 
forgotten that the vital forces thus consumed are chiefly 
renewed during sleep. Some children wear a look of 
exhaustion; every movement indicates languor: yet 
they have no perceptible illness. The cause of this is 
often want of regular out-door exercise, or lack of 
suflicient refreshing sleep. . 

‘Early to bed,” is the good old maxim. ‘But what 
is early?” some one asks. Every mother who thought- 
fully considers her child’s age, health and temperament 
will be likely to come to a correct decision. But don’t 
decide on the impulse of the moment. After the even- 
ing meal the older members of the family usually in- 
cline to quiet conversation or occupation for a while. 
The little ones, on the contrary, are never so wildly 
exuberant and active. Don’t hastily send them to bed 
simply to get rid of the noise. They are like frolic- 
some kittens; they want to frisk about a little, and 
then, like kittens, they will be ready to go to sleep. 

Let the hour for retiringbe regular; not necessarily 
inflexible, with never an exception, but there should be 
general regularity. It is pitiful to see little children, 
with eacited faces and wide-open eyes, sitting up long 
past proper bed-time; and equally sad to see them 
striving to keep open their weary lids, or falling asleep 
on chairs and sofas. Of course, they ‘‘want to sit up”; 
most children do, unless the arrangements for their 
going to bed are pleasant. Then, we think, well train- 
ed children are as ready to take their skeep as to take 
their break fast. 

The sleeping-room should be a quiet one. It is un- 
fortunate if it must be occupied by others after the 
children go to bed. They will go to sleep, it is true, 
amid conversation and noise, but they do not get the 
full benefit of rest. They need quiet during sleep. 
Gas, or a lamp burning in the room, is likely to injure 
the eyes, and also consumes the oxygen of the air. 
But if any timidity is shown—if your little girl is ‘‘afraid 
of the dark”—keep a light dimly burning until she is 
asleep; linger in the room, or within bearing, or in 
some way prevent her suffering from fear. It is use- 
less to reason about this kind of fear, cruel to laugh at 
it. Good health, judicious information, and gentle 
training will in time remove it; but it is the work of 
time. Take care that no terrifying stories are told 
your child. Any exciting conversation or reading near 
bed-time may kindle her imagination und set her eyes 
wide open with indefinable fear. Hundreds of little 
ones, as well assome of the older children, suffer dis- 
tressingly from this nameless terror of something in 
the dark. Such should not be forced to stay alone. 
Soothe, and change the current of thought. Courage 
will grow with other good traits, if fostered aright. 

A well-ventilated room brings good sleep, and a 
bright awakening. Cold air, however, does not mean 
Sresh air. A moderately warm, thoroughly ventilated 
room is safest for children, with light but sufficient 
bed covering. Do not let them unconsciously acquire 
habits of lying in unhealthy positions. The foundation 
of many contracted chests and diseased lungs is laid 
in the nursery. ‘‘Henry always curls up like a kitten 
when he goes to sleep,” complained an anxious mother; 
‘<T cannot make him lie straight.” Such a habit is not 
easily broken, but may be prevented. Was not the 
original cause of your child’s ‘‘ curling up” in bed, to 
obtain warmth? Try an experiment. Remove your 
boy’s stockings, and get bis feet thoroughly warm be- 
fore he goes to bed. You will be surprised to find how 
often they are damp and cold—perhaps not painfully 
cold, but not comfortably warm. Rub them, heat 
them at the fire, and have the night-dress long enough 
to cover them well. If the child’s feet keep warm, we 
do not believe he will ‘‘curl up” unless the habit is 
very firmly fixed. . 

Hundreds of unfortunate little habits are formed in 
childhood simply by some discomfort, of which, per- 
haps, the child is scarcely conscious at the time. 





Few things would conduce more to the well-being of 
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a family than to have as many small single beds as 
there are children. While two healthy children of 
about the same age may safely sleep together, it is 
very hazardous for a well child to sleep with one who 
is sick or feeble. Nor should the same bed be occupied 
by two between whom there isa great difference in 
age. The young mother who understands bringing 
up her children on hygienic principles denies herself a 
pleasure, and puts her babe at an early age in the little 
crib by her bedside. 

It is a well-established fact that children who habitu- 
ally sleep with adults become, as a general thing, seri- 
ously enfeebled. Especially is this so when the older 
person is in robust health, and the child delicate; or 
when the adult has some disease—as, for example, con- 
sumption—and the child is healthy. It is not unusual 
to see children who seem to have every care bestowed 
on them, and whose natural physical endowments and 
general surroundings ought to secure vigorous health, 
but they are pale and puny. Very likely their lack of 
vigor may result largely from this un-thought-of, or 
unregarded evil. 

Bed-time is the time for pleasant thoughts. It is the 
mother’s time to suggest loving thoughts of our 
heavenly Father to the little ones. Give counsel and 
help, but except in rare cases we would choose another 
opportunity for reproof. To bring before the mind of 
a sensitive child the faults of the day, when he is tired, 
tends to make him unhappy and sleepless. Doubtless 
his feelings are most easily touched at this evening 
hour, and in spécial cases the effect desired may 
warrant a trespassing upon sleeping-time. In general, 
however, avoid everything which is uncomfortable at 
bed time. If possible, let the children go to sleep 
happily. 

The old-fashioned doctrine that children should be 
rigorously roused from ‘sleep at aset hour in the 
morning, and jump out of bed the minute they wake, 
is exploded. If they go to bed early enough, healthy 
children will ordinarily wake betimes, and naturally. 
But they should have all the sieep they need. 
require more than others, and in some way nature’s 
demands should be satisfied. But remember that early 
hours at night are to be chosen for sleep before late 
morning hours. If put to bed in season, little children 
are generally, like the birds, awake and singing in the 
early morning. 

Sleep, ‘‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer,” rarely is so 
unfettered that she can do her best. Give her a chance 
with the children, and see if they do not flourish under 
her wisely ordered ministrations. 


Some 








LONELY WOMEN. 
By Mary R. 


fFIHERE ought not, surely, to be lonely women, 

when the age is setting its forces to work to bring 
about the absorption of the individual life into that 
of society. 

There are literary clubs in every neighborhood, 
where it is possible for the chronicles of the events 
among the e«sthetes of the great centers to enter; 
musical societies with each its half-dozen musicians ; 
whist clubs; church coteries, so that not one is obliged 
to read or think alone; even the praying may be re- 
served for the circle, where in many cases the leader 
whips the most timid one into expression before the 
many. We appreciate the truth of the motto—‘‘In 
union there is strength,” but feel that, like all other 
truths, it is subject to perversion. 

There is, in this day, an apparent growing away 
from home life, and while the arts and inventions of 
our times have brought abcut a new condition for our 
overworked women, they have, at the same time, 
given a greater number of hours for ennui to pur- 
poseless women. Perhaps it should not be expected 
that each created woman should have a purpose, 
and yet we find ourselves asking why they cannot. 
Not surely that we could ask that every one should 
essay painting, or music, or literature, or the rostrum, 
to have a purpose; for as Webster defines purpose 
‘*That which a person sets before himself as an ob- 
ject to be reached, or accomplished,” we are ccn- 
vinced that any being owning a soul may also owna 
purpose in life. 

The women of other generations were not lonely, for 
in those days they had children to whom they gave 
personal attention; and among the many little ones 
who came to demand their care and love there was a 
Benjamin or a gifted Deborah for whom a purpose was 
born. To shield and cherish or help this child on to 
fame was enough to fill any soul-void, while the hands 
found constant employment for the greatend. And 
through a mother’s love and inspiration some of the 
grandest men and women of history were able to 
achieve what these women who had a purpose saw in 
vision only. But there are no large families now, and 
the average number in homes is on the decrease. 

Socic!» herself is responsible for this change. Her 
laws demuiicdit. Her rules have forbidden an ab- 
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sorbing maternal care, and she has so well succeeded 
in enforcing obedience that to-day an old-fashioned 
motherliness is quite a rare thing to be found. Her 
reasoning—if woman were relieved of home cares she 
would be more truly free—seems paradoxical, and the 
plan has not proved altogether a success; for there 
cannot be continual society happenings, and of neces- 
sity some hours must be*spent at home for recupera- 
tion. For these home hours, that are inevitable, so- 
ciety can make no provision; and thus, in spite of all 
she can do, the voice of lonely woman must be heard 
in the land. 

There is a way out of the difficulty, but it lies 
through the acceptance of an old-fashioned doctrine 
which advocates taking care of the home life. But 
this would involve sacrifice ; it would urge the wel- 
coming of little ones, the seeing in each baby-face a 
something that would imply a purpose for a mother. 
But the life of to-day is affecting seriously the children 
that have been allowed to come to the homes. Little 
ones not far removed from babyhood have their party 
experiences, and home life is becoming dull, and with- 
out a companion to share amusement they find no 
pleasure in playthings, no matter how numerous or 
varied their toys may be. 

Who shall teach the children to love the home, if the 
mother cannot? And what genius will arise for this 
our day to impress our women with the truth 
that a seemingly small duty may, through love and a 
consecrated will, become transfigured into an all- 
absorbing, soul-lifting life-purpose? When there are 
no longer purposeless women there wil! cease to be 
lonely ones. 








PERPETUAL PIE. 
By a. 


\ J HAT is the mysterious connection between a 
religious paper and pie? Seldom does 
see a list of receipts in the Home Department of a re- 
ligious newspaper where pie does not occupy a con- 
spicuous place. For one, I earnestly protest against 
this constant encouragement to the bane of the Ameri- 
can table and stomach. ‘‘The Region of Perpetual 
Pie,” which Warner wittily maps out, would gradually 
shrink like a glacier in the sun, were it not for this 
pertinacious resistance on the part of the religious 
press. Was it not only the other day that a minister 
stated in The Christian Union, as proof of his abundant 
yet thrifty table, that in its season pumpkin pie was 
seldom absent from it; and now comes, soon after, in 
your columns a tempting receipt for rhubarb pie! 
Think of the waste of labor and lard! Think of the 
sodden under-crust—sure as death if the pie is more 
than a day old—and instead prepare a sauce by the 
delicious receipt given in The Christian Union for fill- 
ing the pie. Serve it in your prettiest glass dish, with 
the freshest and sweetest of rolls and butter for an ac- 
companiment, and see if your children and your hus- 
band do not like it as well as pie for dessert, and feel 
happier after it. I’m not quite so sure of your husband, 
unless he has been educated up to it, for as Aunt 
Tabitha used to say, ‘‘It’s the men-folks that hanker 
after pies.” The doctor’s buggy may not so frequently 
ornament your horse-post in the spring—perhaps that 
will reconcile him. 

In preparing your pie-plant do not pare it—no pun 
intended ; I detest them—and you will find it richer in 
flavor and color. You will save sugar if you let it 
stand ten minutes in boiling water after cutting it up. 
Drain off the water, and stew till very soft with all 
the sugar you can afford; a lemon, sliced thin, added 
with the sugar is an improvement. 

Rhubarb jelly looks and tastes like guava jelly, and 
keeps perfectly. Here is the receipt: Cut the rhubarb 
into pieces but do not peel it. Steam it till very soft. 
Lay it on a sieve to drain over night till the juice is all 
out, pressing ita little the last thing. To a pint of juice 
allow not quite a pound of sugar. Boil the juice and 
skim. Heat the sugar in the oven, then add to the 
boiling juice, and boil till it forms jelly when tried. 


Susan GILMAN. 
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HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
(The editor of this department will be glad to recetve queations, sug- 
gestions and expertences Jur this column, | 


Some weeks ago A. Z. applied for reading matter, but gave 
no address. The friends who, in responee, kindly offered to 
furnish books and papers have in consequence been unable 
to do so. The tollowing application may possibly attract 
rome of them to send a few books to add to this rather 
meager library. 

If you choose you may send me some reading matter. I have none, 
and I cannot get any unless you orsome one else giveit tome. | 
will tell you what I have so you can send me something else : 

Bible, Old Version, and New Testament (‘Tischendorf’s), Mre. 
Hemans’s Poems, Brown’s Grammar, part of Shakespeare, Potter’s 
* Plays of Sophocles,” Fox’s ** Book of Martyrs,” smal! school History 
of the United States, Bishop Hobart’s * Festivale and Fasts,” ** Lady 
of the Lake,” Natural Philosophy (Peck Canot), old edition, Bruce’s 
“ Travels to Source of Nile, 1 volume “ Blair’s Lectures,” “* Robin- 
eon Crusoe,” and “‘ The Poachers Bringing in Sheaves,” by Earle, 





**Aroundthe World in Eighty Days,” also The Christian Union for 





part of 75 and upto present time, excepting about twenty-five or 
thirty-five numbers. I have never read or seen many of what people 
call standard works. 
Supposing a person starts to write sgmething, should he give it out 
as fast as he writes or wait till he finishes, the same as the Bible re- 
visers are doing? Ought a person to have a chance to review his 
work unless there be two or more meanings to the original? I 
wish you would send me something that you might think would be 
of use to me right away. This in answer to A. Z., 
which includes the whole alphabet, and so takes in my name. 
RoBerRt McGREGOR, 

York County, 

Ontario. 


Book or paper. 


Lambton Mills P. O. 


Please tell me in your column of Questions what 


how to drive it 


pest this is and 
It isa dark email bug or worm about one- 
eight inch long, covered with hairs like a caterpillar and having a 
forked tal. It is rather singgish and timid; will not try to escape 
when first discovered. It hides in trunks and drawers and in every 
conceivable object. I have found them in a rollof paper. What 
are they? What do they feed on ? I free my house of 
them ? HlovsEKBEPER. 


away. 


How can 
These pests are commonly called ‘‘ Buffalo Moths.” They 
appear to enjoy variety in their diet, but especially luxuriate 
on carpets. Vigilant care, destroying every one as soon as 
seen, and the free use of benzine, is a treatment by which 
we have become in a measure rid of the nuisance. When 
first discovered they had taken thorough possession of several 
rooms; now, after several years, I find them only oceasion- 
ally in out-of-the-way corners of drawers not often opened. 
used carefully on account of fire, but 
for years I poured it around the edges of my carpets, into 
drawers and over furniture infested with them, and am now 
enjoying comparative ease. 


Benzine must be 


Will you please tell me of some material that will remove coffee 

or chocolate stains from silk or satin. 
Respectfully yours, M. K. 8. 

Very much depends on the color of the fabric. Both 
grease and coloring matter are to be dealt with, and if the 
silk or satin is of a delicate shade it is a task not at all easy. 
Benzine is the safest agent we know of; but that is not al- 
ways successful, and sometimes itself discolor the fabric. 
If your garment is a nice one, and you are near a cleaner’s, 
take itto them. If not, try benzine with care, remembering 
that it must be alsorbed, not allowed to dry of itself, as it is 
only a medium for the removal of the offense, and does not 
counteract it. If possible, hold the stained portion of your 
silk so that the benzine will run through without carrying 
the grease or stain to the rest of the silk. 


Will you inform an old subscriber where the sheets of oiled paper 
The 
Can it be got at a paper 


used to imitate stained glaes may be bought ? same is spoken 


of in a description of the Grayles’ Parlors, 
store, or a variety *tore, or where ? 
L. N. O. (and several othera.) 
8. Van Campen & Co., 324 to 328 Pearl &t., New York, 
are the only firm we know of who make “ Diaphanic Tiles” 
a business. Ou application they will doubtless send you their 


descriptive catalogue 


Will you kindly tell me if it is safe to use the granite iron-ware 
cooking utensils? A few years since they were supposed to poison 
the food cooked in then Is there brand? If so, 
which is preferable ? Yours respectfully, Mrs. H.C. B. 

For ten years we have used the granite ware, and have 
discovered no ill effect. There is, however, some prejudice 
against it, and it is said that arsenic is used in the compo- 
sition. to us much safer 
than the old-time brass kettle 


more than one 


As we bave before said, it seem: 


Can you tell me how to color cotton stockings so they will not fade 
if caiefully washed. Would like to know how to color bine, red or 
brown. £. C. 


rhere are several dyes sold which are recommended. We 
have known the Aniline dyes to give good satisfaction, and 
coubtless others are good The directions come with 
the dyes, and druggiets generally keep them. 


Gur Young Folks. 
MAY'S “LUCKY PENCIL.” 


By MarGarer VANDEGRIFT. 


also. 








“T T was a very cold morning ; the streets were slip- 

. pery with ice, and as May Willis stood at the 
window, watching with an involuntary smile the 
‘*forward slips” of careless passers-by, she gave her- 
self a little hug of congratulation that there were no 
| errands to be done, and that she could pursue her own 
devices until after Juncheon. It was a holiday-time, 
so there were no lessons, and, as May was not in the 
habit of idling away her time, a whole morning at her 
She was sixteen years 
old and expecting soon to leave school, so she was 


disposal was a great pleasure. 


studying hard, and wishing, as so many of us wish, 
that her school-days were just beginning instead of 
just ending. But this spare morning was not to be 
devoted to great 
pleasure in writing ; first in a little journal, which had 
been given her when she was twelve years old, after 
that in an ambitious attempt at a magazine, which 
she, with some of her schoolmates, had kept up for 
a year, and then, very shyly and with much hesitation, 
she had sent a little story which her mother had com- 
mended to a children’s paper, and had had the pleas- 
ure of ‘‘ seeing herself in print.” 

Her mother’s good sense had kept her from being 
vain, or imagining herself an ‘‘author.” Mrs. Willis 
had in the first place told her that if she kept a jour. 


lessons. May had always found 





nal it must be a simple statement of facts, useful as a 
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book of reference, with no ‘‘feelings,” imaginary or 
otherwise. Then, when May had begun writing little 
stories, first to amuse hér younger brothers and sisters 
and afterward for the above-mentioned magazine, her 
mcther had been her most exacting critic, insisting 
that she should write only out of her own experience, 
and giving her, as a standing rule, the advice, ‘‘ Never 
use a long word when a short one will express your 
meaning.” So this spare morning was to be devoted 
to finishing a little story, and May stood dreamily be- 
fore the window arranging her plan before sitting 
down at the neat little writing-desk which had been 
her mother’s last Christmas gift to her. 

Mrs. Willis came into the room while May stood 
there, and said, ‘‘Are you going out this morning, 
daughter ?” 

May’s face clouded a little. ‘No, mamma, I was 
not going—but I can go, if you wish me to,” she 
added, with an effort. 

‘‘T am very sorry to send you, when the walking is 
so bad, dear; but I must have a little more of that 
trimming for Lulie’s dress, and I have such a heavy 
cold that lam afraid to go myself. It will not take 
you very long, and then I promise you that you shall 
not be interrupted again before luncheon;” and Mrs. 
Willis laid her hand affectionately on May’s shoul- 
der. 

The cloud was blown away—not from May’s sight, 
for she had a presentiment that the people in her story 
would not be at home when she returned; it is only 
the great among authors who can keep the thread of 
their stories untangled until a convenient season to 
wind it comes—but it was blown away from the sight 
of her tired mother, who went back to the never- 
empty sewing-room with a lightened heart, and May 
would have felt more than repaid could she have 
heard her mother’s murmured ‘‘ Dear child! she has 
the reward of the ‘cheerful giver.’ ” 

May hurried into her coat and hat, her mind divided 
between the people of her story and the trimming for 
Lulie’s dress. She took the precaution of pinning a 
sample of the latter to a memorandum of the number 
of yards wanted, for, as she triumphantly stated, 
when the boys twitted her with living in the clouds, 
‘* You may fly your kite as high as you please if the 
tail balances and the string is strong, and memoranda 
‘and sich’ are the tails and strings of my kites!” 

May took her own little purse from her drawer when 
she went to get her gloves; there was nothing in it 
but ‘*a very small quarter,” but she would want some 
more writing-paper before long, and she might as well 
take this opportunity to get it—she so enjoyed sitting 
down to her desk with two whole quires of paper be- 
fore her, even if she did nct mean to use it all just 
then. So, by the time she set off, her good humor 
was quite restored, and she could not help availiag 
herself of two or three very slippery places, in a quiet 
street, to take a few small slides to herself. Turning 
suddenly into the wide streets where the shops were, 
she nearly ran against a girl of about her own size, 
who was standing patiently on crutches in the bitter 
cold, with a basket of small wares at her poor, dis- 
torted feet, and pencils with rubber caps in her be- 
numbed hands. 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon!” said May, stopping just 
in time. ‘‘ Did I hurt you?” for her neat little shoe had 
struck the shapeless boot. 

‘‘No, Miss, not at all, thank you,” said the poor 
girl, smiling and coloring brightly—her ears were un- 
accustomed to such gentle tones—‘‘ But would you 
please buy a pencil?” she asked, timidly. ‘It’s been 
so cold to-day that nobody would stop, and I must go 
home soon, for my hands and feet are so stiff I am 
afraid I shall fall as I go, if I wait much longer.” 

May hesitated a moment—she had half a quire of 
paper left. ‘‘How much are they ?” she asked. 

‘* Only five cents, Miss, and they’re good—real good; 
I get them from a stationer I know.” 

“T ll take two,” said Mary, quickly. ‘‘ Lulie will like 
one—and mamma would like one, too—l]’!] take three! 
And would you mind telling me,” she went on, a little 
timidly, ‘‘where you live, andif you know how to 
sew, or anything? I’m not sure that I can help you, 
for I don’t have much money of my own, but I think, 
perhaps, I could get you something better to do than 
this—you must get so dreadfully cold!” and May 
suddered sympathetically. 

The girl gave her street and number without a 
moment’s hesitation, saying quietly: ‘I'll be thank- 
ful for your kind feeling, Miss, even if nothing more 
comes of it, but I can do plain sewizg, and fine em- 
broidery, and I was making a good living before sew- 
ing-machines got so common; but you see”—and she 
looked down at her nearly helpless and quite shapeless 
feet. 

**Oh, I am very sorry,” said May, the tears spring- 
ing to her eyes; ‘let me see your basket. I have ten 
cents more of my own, and—yes! you have some 
paper!" ebe exclaimed, joyfully; “Just give me ten 
penta’ worth of that, please,” 





; 


It was nothing but the commonest ‘‘ commercial 
note,” not at all like the firm white paper which May 
rather prided herself upon using, but, ‘‘it will do very 
well,” she thought, and she hurried on, after a kind 
good-by to the girl, resolving to go a little out of her 
way, as she went home, and enlist the sympathies of 
a kind old lady whose feeble tealth confined her to the 
house, but who was always glad to use her ample 
means charitably, when she could hear of ‘‘deserving 
cases.” She promised readily to send her housekeeper 
to the street and number, which May wrote down for 
her, that very afternoon, and May went home witha 
light heart, and an ‘‘ un-birthday present,” as she gaily 
told her mother and Lulie, for each of them. It was 
nearly time for luncheon, by the time she had taken 
off and put away her things, but she sharpened her 
new pencil, and spread the unpleasant paper on her 
desk, saying to herself that she would use that first, 
and ‘‘ get it over!” 

But when she at last sat down to her desk it was 
only to exclaim, ‘‘Oh my prophetic soul! They are 
gone, every one of them, and what are left are 
idiots!” Then, unconsciously, as she looked at the 
white head of her new pencil, her mind went back to 
the poor patient face of the lame girl; she thought 
with shame and deep contrition of her readiness to 
worry over trifles, of the fastidiousness which so often 
marred her enjoyment of her pleasant things, a little 
sermon to herself shaped itself in her mind, and, 
weaving it into a story, she wrote it rapidly down, 
thinking delightedly, as she reached the end, ‘It was 
almost like writing from dictation.” 

The five o’clock dinner was over before six, and her 
oldest brother did not require more than what he 
styled ‘‘a legal allowance of coaxing” to make him 
consent to take her to Mrs. Arnold’s, that she might 
hear the result of the investigation. It was almost 
‘too good to be true,” May declared. Mrs. Arnold’s 
housekeeper had found the poor girl without any dif- 
ficulty ; she was in a respectable lodging-house, but 
the poor, bare, fireless room gave the good house- 
keeper a heart-ache. She looked at some specimens 
of the cripple’s sewing and embroidery, and was so 
well pleased with them that she asked permission to 
show them to her mistress. Mrs. Arnold had an old- 
fashioned lady’s hatred of ‘‘ machine-work,” and at 
once sent back a cut-out garment by her housekeeper, 
arguing that if she lost it through dishonesty it 
would be ‘no great loss,” compared with the loss of 
such an obvious ‘‘opportunity.” And in afew weeks 
May had the happiness of seeing the poor cripple per- 
manently installed in Mrs. Arnold’s house as her 
seamstress. 

Before May left the house that evening she had put 
her little story into her mother’s hand, saying diffi- 
dently, 

‘*Would you mind reading this, mamma, and telling 
me if you think it worth copying? I wrote it so 
quickly that I really don’t know.” 

When she returned her mother gave it to her witha 
bright smile, saying, 

“I think it is the best thing you have written yet, 
daughter; it only needs a few verbal corrections, which 
will suggest themselves as you copy it.” 

May’s heart was made light by her mother’s praise, 
and somehow the copying, which she always disliked, 
did not seem so tiresome as it usually did. 

The rubber-capped pencil proved a good one, and 
the pleasant feeling with which May always took 
it up seemed to communicate itself to what she 
wrote with it. Before it was quite gone she had 
‘* graduated,” as the boys expressed it, from the little 
paper into a children’s magazine of some note. 

‘*Look, mamma,” she said one day to her mother, 
holding up the stump! of her pencil, ‘‘my ‘lucky pen- 
cil’ is almost gone, andIam so sorry. I have had 
only one thing refused out of the five or six it has 
written.” 

‘Perhaps it is the cap,” said Mrs. Willis, smiling. 
‘You might transfer that to another pencil.” 

“I'm afraid it wouldn’t be the same,” and May 
shook her head with an answering smile; ‘it’s a vain 
superstition, of course, but it certainly is a queer co- 
incidence.” 

“*T think it is only the fulfillment of a promise,” said 
Mrs. Willis quietly. 

‘““A promise, mamma? 
puzzled. 

“Ts not that the pencil you bought of your lame girl ?” 

‘Yes, mamma, but how—” 

“Just this way, dear: what were you going to do 
when you bought the pencil ?” 

‘I was going to buy some trimmings for Lulie’s 
dress.” 

** And did you wish particularly to go ?” 

‘*No, mamma,” and May colored a little; “I am 
afraid I was rather ungracious about it, for 1 was going 
to sit down and write.” 

“You were not ungracions to me, my chi}d; but 
ANd You meay to Imy the pencils that day 7" 


How?” and May looked 





“T seem to be in the witness-box,” said May laugh- 
ing a little. ‘‘No, F may as well confess; no, I meant 
to buy some paper, and 1 did buy some; but it was a 
common kind, and not what I wanted; it did just as 
well, though.” 

‘* And now do you begin to see, little daughter, why 
your pencil has been ‘lucky,’ as you call it?” 

“T think I see what you mean, mamma,” answered 
May, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but doesn’t it seem as if—I can’t 
express myself properly—but should we not always 
be looking for some tangible reward if we reasoned 
this way, and would 1t not spoil whatever good we 
tried to do ?” 

‘*Wouid you keep on writing, even if you should 
never be paid for anything you wrote?” asked her 
mother, smiling. 

‘*Why, yes, mamma; I like to be paid, of course, 
but I should hope I might do a little good, and I should 
write because I like writing better than anything.” 

‘“*Yet you do not refuse the payment; and there is 
no reason why we should refuse the rewards which 
our loving Father allows us to receive, even here. 
We are promised the life which now is as well as that 
which is to come, and we may all have it if we will. 
Not always, as you put it, tangibly, but the ‘ contented 
mind’ which is the result of an earnest effort to live 
well—an effort made in strength greater ‘than our own 
—is one of the rewards which everyone may have. In 
this case your ‘lucky pencil’ has, no doubt, made its 
pleasant associations felt more than you have realized, 
and your thoughts have naturally run in the channel 
made for them by right feeling. It is only, as I have 
partly eaid, a fulfillment of one of the many promises : 
if we seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness we may be very sure that whatever else is needful, 
or truly to be desired, will be ‘added unto us.’” 








THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
PERCUSSION CAPS AND CARTRIDGES. 


YO one can understand about these without 
E knowing something about fulminating powder. 
To make this some metal, usually gold, silver or mer- 
cury, is dissolved in warm nitric acid and some alco- 
hol is added. Silver makes the most powerful 
fulminating powder, but mercury is the metal generally 
used because it is cheaper. When the fluid has dried 
away, a whitish, shining powder, looking something 
like table salt, is left, the peculiarity of which is that it 
will explode with great violence on receiving a slight 
blow. 

When guns were first invented they were fitted with 
a strong spring holding a bit of flint, and this spring, 
when the trigger was pulled, would strike the flint 
sharply against a bit of steel opposite and this would 
break off a particle of steel and heat it red hot. This 
spark falling into a little powder in a pan underneath 
would set fire to the charge in the barrel, through the 
touch-hole. These arrangements went out of fashion 
when percussion caps were invented, and nowadays 
percussion caps are not so popular as a kind of cart- 
ridge which can be popped into the barrel of the gun 
at the breech. A percussion cap has in it a mixture of 
fulminating powder and saltpeter; and when, by 
pulling the trigger, the hammer strikes the cap the 
fulminating powder explodes and a little of the fire 
falls through the touch-hole—‘‘nipple” it is called— 
into the powder in the barrel undeath. Gun cart- 
ridges are little shells of copper, or sometimes paper, 
containing some fulminating powder, some gunpow- 
der and a ball, orsome shot. The rifle or shot-gun has 
a hinge, so that the barrel can be opened at the breech 
and the little cartridge pushed in; then the breech is 
closed again and when the trigger is pulled a smart 
blow is struck on the point of the cartridge under 
which the fulminating mercury lies. The fulminate 
explodes and ignites the gunpowder. 

Boys who are allowed to use percussion caps need 
to be careful in handling them. If (there are a good 
many together, and they are shaken violently, they 
may explode and do great harm. A workman in a 
percussion cap factory was once set at work in a room 
where there were 75,000 caps, packing them in little 
boxes, and he handled them so roughly that they ex- 
ploded and killed him. The number of caps usually 
sold in a box would not, probably, kill a person if they 
should explode, but they might hurt his hands badly. 

If you have curiosity to see some fulminating pow- 
der you can do so whenever you have some of the toy 
torpedoes such as are given to children about Fourth 
of July. These are made by mixing a little fulminating 
powder with some fine gravel and twisting the mix- 
ture up in a bit of paper. When the little parcel is 
thrown violently against the ground the blow which 
the powder receives between the grayel and the ground 
explodes it. If you untwist the paper and pick out 
the grains of gravel you will ece the white, ehining 
fulminate left bebind. Boys sometimes try to make 
torpedoes by wrapping up a little gunpowder with 
gravel io paper, Gud Wonder Why Shese wilh nob oR 
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plode. The reason is that gunpowder needs fire of 
some kind. It will not explode by mere concussion, 
that is, by striking. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


7 ESTERDAY I took quite a long ride alone—alone 
not by choice—and my horse being steady and 
the road familiarI had time to think of many things. 
I said the road was familiar, yet most of all my eyes 
rested on was quite new. Never before were those 
same clouds in the sky ; the rays of light were not the 
same that ever brightened the earth before. Not a 
leaf, nota blade of grass, scarcely 2 pebble or a grain 
of dust in the road was there when I went over that 
road last year or the year before. Yet it all seemed 
the same. So full are our lives of variety although 
they seem so much alike. No two of your days are 
the same, yet the weeks look almost alike. And the 
love that comes into your life fiom the all-loving 
Father above is not what shines into any other life, and 
his blessing of to-day is to-day’s alone. Close behind 
it comes another for to-morrow; and, thank God, to- 
day’s sorrow belongs alone to to-day—to-morrow may 
have another, but we may let to-day’s drop out of ,our 
tired arms when we sleep. 

But what Ihave to say to youespecially as the re- 
sult of my ride is: Do open your eyes wide and keep 
them clear and strong. Don’t miss the beautiful 
sights and the curious ones of this hour, for you can 
never see just those again. If my eyes had not been 
shut so much I should know more about the trees, the 
birds, the clouds, the stars, and all the other things 
that God gives us to know him by. Just by our gate 
the grass grows green and high; this morning I had 
to wait there alittle and I sat down on the bank. 
Nothing but grass? Why, right under my hand I 
found eight different leaves. I had seen them all a 
thousand times before, yet Icould not give you the 
names of half. Now, won’t even the littlest of you see 
how many new things you can learn during your va- 
cation? Here is a letter to inspire you: 

J0STON, May 81st, 1882, 
var Aunt Patience: 

How can I better spend this last day of spring than by writing a 
letter to my good aunt and my numerous cous‘ns? 

I am so happy on these bright daye—days as *‘ perfect” as the 
“rare June day "—that Iam continually thinking or talking of my 
joy. If I were a poet I should sing in golden numbers, but I can only 
talk in a prosy fashion “* what the birds and the flowers are saying in 
our supny atmosphere” in Boston. For a brief season we have 
been free from our usual east winds and from rain, and we live in 
an atmosphere redolent of spring odors and eweet with the song of 
birda. It is of these little creatures that I want to write yon. Now 
birds is one of the subjects I am not very ‘‘ well up in,” as the college 
boys say. We had stuffed birds belonging to the different families 
to analyze at school, and I think I know most of the birds by sight, 
but I want to know their different songs, their habits; I want to rec- 
ognize their nests and eggs, to know when they migrate—in short, 
to be as familiar with the birds in our neighborhood as with the wild 
flowers. I want to know 


** How the robin feeds her young, 


How the oriole’s nest is hung.” 


I doubt if there are many of my boy cousins who conld not teach 
me much that I want to know on this subject, and perhaps they will 
give me some suggestions. If I could climb trees without breakirg 
my neck or tearing my clothes I should collect deserted nests, and 
once in a while an egg or two, and that would teach me. 

T am one of those much-laughed-at, but regarded with great awe, 
individuals known as ** Boston girls.” I know yon are at once led 
into too many conclusious. First, that I wear spectacles, talk pre- 
cisely of ‘prunes and prisms,” am guiltices of slang and similar 
offenses, and that Iam a walking encyclopedia. In all these things 
you are at fault. Secondly, you think I am a dweller in brick walls, 
a promenader of brick pavements and an admirer of electric lights 
—thank somebody’s good eense, we have no elevated railways here in 
Boston—but again I must correct ycu. Boston, my dears, is a city 
that spreads itself over much ground. It includes several lovely 
towns in its limits, and in one ef them, three anda half miles from the 
business center of the city, we live. Our church, our friends, largely 
our social pleasures, are in the city, but “* our hearts are in the high- 
lands ”—Forest Hills. Have I your permission to make a beginniog 
of the bird subject? I hope others will keep the ball a-rolling. I 
have noticed a few things this season—not as much as I had hoped, 
ecause it has rained so much, 

There is a large cherry tree near the window where I eit and sew, 
and I’ve seen some pretty sights in it: saucy robins, orioles with 
their flashing wings, pert but soberly dressed sparrowe, wee little 
sprites of humming-birds, blue birds rivaling the sky in color, and 
others have come to rob the lovely white blossoms of their sweet 
nectar, Before many weeks they will rob us of the luscious frait 
and make their,little ‘selves tipsy with cherry wine. I can climb a 
cherry tree, affd I often serve as a scarecrow to our feathered guests 
—for we do make them welcome to more than their share of the fruit. 
I noticed one brilliant bird the other morning entirely new to our 
place, the’redstart. I thought him asmall oriole at first, but he was 
even more handsome. Doubtless many of you knowhim. He is 
black, with the sides of his breast, the spots on his wings and lower 
half of bis tail feathers of a bright flame color, and he is white 
underneath. I read that he is a resident of Massachusetts from May 
until September, when he seeks a warmer c'ime. He belongs to the 
warblers. We have a number of nests every spring in the woodbine 
cf our piazza. One robin has appropriated the box over the front 
steps for his home, and sits there perfectly oblivious of my attempts 
at acquaintance, 

We bave had one dear little ground-bird’s neat in the vegetable 
garden, When the garden was put in order for planting this nest 
was discovered under the rubbish, with five tiny, speckled eggs in it, 
put the pext day gome greedy animal devonred the eggs and thus 
broke np the fatare family, 

} foond @ baby sparrow on the ground, night before last, He hag 





a very loud, shrill voice, and extremely thin down and feathers fora 
bird of his size. He perched on my hand, after I had put him there, 
and seemed happy, but he met an untimely end. His mother failed 
to return to her forlorn baby who had evidently fallen from the nest, 
though we could net findit. We made him a bed of cotton wool in 
the warm kitchen, but he was dead the next morning. I believe 
these are al] my discoveries up to the present time. If it will serve 
to draw out the thoughts of my cousins I shall be very glad. The 
young people of New England will find a book by II. D. Minton very 
helpful. It is entitled “The Land Birds and Game Birds of New 
England.” 

I want to make a suggestion. If any of us find any in‘eresting 
subject in our summer visitings, why not write and give it tothe 
Christian Union cousins? I am expecting to summer in Central 
New York State, and it is possible, if I uge my eyes, that I may find 
material for another letter. 


Affectionately, Pussiz WILLOW. 


Is it not a good suggestion? I might not print all 
the letters, but could give you all something from each. 


WaRE, May 28, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

In The Christian Union of the 25th of May, yon asked me to te!) 
Hattie E. A. how mamma bas so many blossoms on her calla. She 
sets it in a shady piace in the summer, and in the Fall takes it out 
of the pot, which will be quite full of roots. Last Fall she trimmed 
them off at the sides and bottom, and then repotted it in rich earth. 
It commenced to bloom very soon, and has had a succession of 
blossoms. We have just taken off the twelfth. 

After it has blossomed she does not cut it off close to the root, 
but only to where it comes out of the leaf, for another bud will 
form in the same place. Mamuina has fed her piants this winter with 
“* Bowker’s plant food” * she thinks that is one cause of its doing so 
well. The calla wants to be kept very wet. I do not think it is 
a lily. Its classical name, (which I found in the botany) is 
“ Richardia Africana,” and it belongs to the ‘‘Aracew” order, 
named for the French botanist ‘*L. C. Richard.” The calla is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Affectionately your niece, Winnie F. E. 


Thank you, Winnie, this is a model answer; and I 
am quite inclined to try a ‘‘calla” again myself. 


And while we are on the flower subject, here is 
another good help out of a trouble. 
LyNN, May 22. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


rame clayey soil she bas), if you live near the woods and can 
leaf mo!d from under pine, beech, or maple trees, it will help ligt 
ycur soil very much. If you dig under the leaves you will tind the 
mold as fine and soft as meal, and it will hardly soil your hands; 
that under oak trees js full of tannin, not as good—soI have been 
told. You will find good coil where ferns grow; they are very par- 
ticular about’ choosing their home. Put in some sand too; bank 
sand or beach sand will do if the ealt is washed out of it. I am glad 
* Susie” is looking up the derivation of names of plants. Hope th2 
other nieces will follow her example. Po.iy ANN Tuvs. 








THANESVILLE, Maryland, March 25, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I saw my letter in The Christian Union, and was surprised to find 
that I did not tell you where I lived. I do not live in the Polar Sea, 
for I might get into a fight with the walruses, nor on horseback, for 
I might go asleep and fall off. The cat and the mouse were not good 
friends, for one ate the other. 

Papa gave me a piece of land for a garden, and I raise vegetables 
and flowers. 1 have wild violets that I gathered from the woods, and 
some crocuses. I send you a few. Lintend to try to raise some 
vegetables for the fair, so as to get the premium. The President of 
the Kent County Farmers’ Club offers a premium of twenty dollars 
to the boy who will raize the most corn on a quarter of an acre of 
land, and the club offers two premiums for the second and thiid best. 
I intend to try to get one of the premiums. I want a variety of corn 
that is the most productive as a field corn. Can you or any of the 
cousine tell me where I can get it? 

I will be sure and tell you where I live this time. Please write. 

Yours affectionately, BEECHER 8S. 

We will all watch for your getting the prize. Iam 
afraid it is too late for us to help you, but we expect 
you to succeed; just as England once expected every 
man to do his duty. By the way, when was that ? 





RocKLAND, Maine, April 8, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I spent two months in Brooklyn with my grandma, and when I go 
homelI found the card that you sent me, and I thank you very much 
for it, and the little Christian Union too. Iam earning money fora 
velocipede and so is Billy, one of your nephews. 1 send you a little 
money toward getting the boys a home in the West. 

From your nephew 


Ihope you will both be very successful in saving 
money for your velocipede, and I think when you get 
it you will not feel sorry you postponed your pleasure 
a little for the sake of another. Don’t you and Billy 
run into each other when you get on your ‘“‘machines.” 


Marry J. 8, 





Maunanoy City, Pa, May 11, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam a littie girl six years old and would like to write you a little 
letter, but I cannot, so mamma writes it for me. Papa takes the 
Christian Union for me, and I have your little letters read to me 
every week. I like them very much. I would like to have had a little 
Christian Union, Christmas. I have never seen a letter from this 
town in your columns and would like very very much to have this 
one printed, if you think it worth the printing. I sprouted potatoes 
for mamma at a penny a pail and want to send you ten cents to help 
to send a homelees boy West. Will you please accept the dime, and 
me as your niece. Mary M. M. 

How many potatoes did you sprout? We have had 
but very few and very poor potatoes this last year. 
Next year we shall do better, [hope. Your dime was 
very welcome, and so are you. I think I never heard 
from your town before. 





Kegue, N, H,, May 27, 1882, 
“ Aunt Patience”: 
Please find inclosed fifty cents to add to your fand for sending hame- 
less boys and girls to the West, Last eummer we loet 6 prodions little 





boy, the only child we had left, having lost one not quite a year be- 
fore. Seeing in The Christian Union that you were receiving contri- 
butions for sending homeless children West, I thought I would open 
his little ** bank,” that he kept his pennies in, and send you the con- 
tente. If you acknowledge it in the paper, please put it in in the 
name of our little boy, Arthur T. H. 

Can you tell me of any place, any orphan’s home, or any place where 
there are destitute children, where I could cend some of my little 
boy’s playthings and clothes ? (He was nearly four years old.) I do 
not like to give them to an7 children here, for I could not see other 
children wearing his clothes and using his playthings; bot still I 
would like to have them do some good, if I knew of any place to 
send them. Yours truly, Mrs. Emicis E. A. 

You could send them to the Home for the Friendless, 
29 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York, where they 
might be used as an outfit for a little boy who is going 
to a new home, and win for him from you a special 
remembrance in prayer. 

: NEWARK, May 29, 1892. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces, if you haye room for me, [ 
read The Christian Union every week and like it very much, I send 
eight dollars for the boys. The way I got the money is this: Mam- 
ma said that every time I walked home from school she would give 
me the money I would spend in horse-car fare. My school is overa 
mile away. I earned nearly three dollars in that way, I told my 
teacher about it, and the school raised three dollars more. Papa 
gave one dollar, mamma a half-dollar, Helen, my sister, twenty-five 
cents, Aunty Mary ten cents, and I gave twenty-five cents. I think 
I must eto) now, for I am afraid you cannot print my Ictter if I 
make it too long. tood-by. Mary P. D. 

A gentleman who read the letters in last week’s 
papers was so pleased with the way the children have 
tried to save and earn money that he gave ten dollais. 
Perhaps some other benevolent hearts may be touched 
by these letters, 


CHARITY S REPORT, 


Previously acknowledged, ° ° ° e - $145 02 
Mr. Christopher. . ° ° ° . ‘ ’ - 1000 
P. Keeler, . ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° 5 00 
Mamie B. Graw, > ° ° ° ° ° ° 200 
Syla J. Grubbs and brother, . ° . ° ° 1 00 
Ralph H. Whybornr, . ° ° ° . ° . 40 
Hugh V. = ° ° ° ° ° e ° 10 
Ruth Brewster Sherman, ° ° ° ° . is 06 
Harry, ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° » 03 
Ethelyn L., . ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° 25 
8. M. #., . . . . . . ° . . 25 
Mrs. R, M. F., . ° ° . ° . ° 25 
Total, $164 86 

Affectionately, Aunt PATiENoE. 

PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 

Composed of 55 letters and isan Old Testament definition of a 
godly life, or as ** The Preacher” has it, “*The conclusion of the 
whole matter.” 

6, 45, 24, 23, 2, 29, 33, 54, 21, 41, 2 
from which my whole is taken. 

8, 23, 48, 9,47, 12, 32,56, 49, 8, 55, 7, 35, 27, 5, 43, 46, 22, 4, 89 is 
a gift from God chosen by the author. 

88, 19,45, 31,53, 44. 55, 17, 49, 13, 20, 14, 45, 26 ie a celebrated building 
which was called after his name. 

40, 16, 4, 8, 25, 11, 35, 27, 5, 6, 30, 28, 50, 82, 2, is the name of the 
king who as g it. 

1, 26, 8, 3¢ 1, , 34, 41, 10, 13, 47, 16, 18, 22, 89, 87, 61, 55 is 
the first service ever held in this building. 

42, 15, 2, 54, 33, one of the articles asked by the King of Tyre for 
his assisiance. 8. H. Ti. 


, 39 ia the portion of the Bible 












ANAGRAMS, 
I don’t eat. 
Cid hears Nat. 
Iron late, 


Smartest. * Pror.” 


DIAMONDS, 
No, 1, 
A letter ; an article; to entertain; one of the “ last words of Mar- 
mion ;” consumed; a number ; a letter. 
Read vertically from left to right, same as horizontal. 
No. 2. 
A letter; an interdiction; a title of nobility ; negation; a letter. 
Read vertically from left to right, eame as horizontal. 
Mary G. Krxe. 
RIDDLE. 


I am large er emal), as I chauce to grow ; 

I am sometimes fast and sometimes slow ; 

I am often sluggish, but do not sleep, 

Thongh never sick, my bed I keep; 

When very cold a coat I wear, 

And have a new one every year. 

Though often crossed, I never pout, 

Bat, singing, go my work about; 

You'll doubtless ficd me near at hand, 

For I make my home in every land. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 25. 

Literary Enigma.—They found on the spot appointed several pow- 
erful chiefs, to all of whom Waverley was formally presented, and by 
all cordially received. 

Cross-Words.—1, Niagara. 2, School. 

Acrostic, U Ina. 

R amadan. 
8 erapis, 
A nil, 

M ere. 

A Ibion. 

J acinth. 
O din. 

R uble 

Fourteen Concealed Cities of the United States.—Saco, Moscow, 
Rolon, Dayton, Andover, Alton, Carson, Macon, Bangor, Dover, 
Umpqua, Utica, Otto, Betott, 

Answorg received from Jae. RB. Duphem, Prank Bay, 4,0, MT, 
A Gs Be: 
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Science andl Art. 


LECTURE PROGRAMMB#S OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
FOR 1882. 


SummszrR ScHoot or CHRISTIAN PurLosopHy.—Tuesday, July 
11, morning—Prof. George P. Fisher, Yale College: “The Ar- 
gument for the Being of a God.” July 12, morning—Prof. George 
P. Fisher, Yale College: “* Miracles, and their Place in Chris- 
tian Evidence ;” evening—Mr. Charles F. Wingate, Sanitary Engi- 
neer: “Cleanliness and Godliness.” July 13, morning—Lyman 
Abbott, D.D., Editor of ‘The Christian Union: ‘* What the Bible is 
and Why I Believe It;” evening—W. Morris Butler, A.M., M.D., 
Middletown, N. Y.: “ The Curiosities of Insanity.” July 14, morn- 
ing—Prof. George T. Ladd, Yale College: *“* Nature and the Super- 
natural ;” evening—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of The Christian Union: 
** Literature and Popular Life.” July 15, morning—Prof. George T, 
Ladd, Yale College: ‘* Revelation.” July 16, morning—Robert 8S. 
Moran, D.D.: Sermon. July 17, morning—Prof. George T. Ladd, 
Yale College: * Inspiration.” July 18, morning— Washington Glad- 
den, D.D., Springfield, Mass.: ‘* Christianity and Social Science;” 
evening—Prof. Charles A. Young, Princeton, N. J.: “ Distances and 
Dimensions of the Heavenly Bcdies.” July 19, morning—Mr. 8. H. 
Wilder, Brouklyn : “* The Spencerian Philosophy a Misinterpretation 
of the Doctrine of the Correlation of Forces ;” evening—Prof. 
Young: “The Physical Constitution of the Sun.” July 20, morning 
—Prof. Noah K. Davis, University of Virginia: ‘‘The Duality of 
Mind and Brain ;” evening—Prof. Young: ‘“*The Moon.” July 21, 
morning—Anniversary Meeting : Addresses by the Rev. Dr. Deems, 
the Rev. Dr. Roewell D. Hitchcock, the Rev. A. H. Bradford ; even- 
ing—Prof. Young: ‘* The Planets” July 22, morning—Prest. John 
Bagcom, University of Wisconsin: ** Mind and Matter—their Present 
Reiation ;” evening—Prof. Young: ‘Meteors and Comets.” July 23, 
morning—Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., New York : Sermon, ‘* God 
and Man Mutually Visible.” July 24, morning—Prest. John Bascom: 
**Mind and Matter—their Ultimate Reference;” evening — Prof. 
Young; “The Stars and Nebulz.” July 25, morning—Francis L. 
Patton, D.D., LL.D., Theological Seminary, Princeton ; ‘‘ Genesis of 
the Idea of God.” 

All bers and i bers are entitled to all the lectures 
and will be admitted free to all exercises. They are requested to 
bring with them their membership cards. All other persons will be 
required to pay 50 cents at the morning lecture and that will entitle 
them to admission to all the remaining exercises of the day. 

These lectures are to be delivered at Warwick Woodlands, Green- 
wood Lake, forty-two miles from New York. For information how 
to reach the spot, the cost of transportation, subsistence, etc., ad- 
dress the treasurer, Mr. Wiliam O. McDowell, 4 Winthrop Place, 
New York. 


CHautTauqua.—Wallace Bruce, Eeq.,will lecture during the Teach- 
er’a Retreat. The Rev. William M. Blackburn, D. D., of Cincinnati, 
will deliver a course of lectures in English history. Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, of Andover, Maas., will give a series of lessons on elocu- 
tion, and several public readings. Bishop R. 8S. Foster will lectare 
on ** Mind in the Cosmos.” John B. Gough on ‘The Powers that 
Be,” and on other subjects. The Rev. Dr. W.S. Studley, of Buffalo, 
has been invited to deliver his “‘ Eulogy on the Poct Longfellow.” 
Prof. William T. Harris will lecture, July 8, on ** Education in Greece 
and Rome in the Early Christian Times and in the Middle Ages;” 
July 10, on “ Education in Europe and America in Modern Times.” 
The Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson will lecture on ‘* Woman's Work in 
Home Missions ;” “The United States as a Mission Field,” with a map; 
“Alaska,” with map. (A new lecture.) Prof. G. J. Luckey, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., on ** Howto Teach Arithmetic.” James Strorg, S.T.D., 
of New Jersey, on ‘*The Substantial Reconciliation of Calvinism 
and Arminianism.” Bishop Simpson on “God's Hand in History,” 
Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, of Brooklyn, will lecture on Wednesday, 
July 26. The Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Brooklyn, N.Y., will give three 
jectures on ** Hours in the Interpreter’s House ;” ‘The Growth of the 
Lily,” ** The Home of the Birds,” “The Lemp of the Body.” The 
Rev. J. G. Townsend, of Meadville, will lecture on “ The Higher 
Life.” ‘The Rev. Dr. L. T. Townsend, of Boston, Mass, on “* The 
End of the World,” ** The Intermediate State,’ **‘ The Occupations 
of Heaven.” Bishop Henry W. Warren, of Atlanta, Ga., in addition 
to the Commencement Oration, will lecture on **A Summer Trip Be- 
yond the Sea,” and will give a round-table talk on *‘Astronomy.” 





_ ‘The Rev. W. Armstrong will lecture on “* The Christian Sabbath.” 


Lyman Abbot, D. D., on ** How to Succeed” and on other topics. 
Prof. Borden P. Browne, of Boston, will deliver ten lectures on 
* Philosophy.” Frank Beard, Esq., on “‘ The -Esthetic Age” and 
“The New Society for the Prevention of Cruelty.” Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley, of New York, on “Cranks, or How Not to go Mad,” and ** Tem- 

” The Rev. A. B. Leonard, D.D., of Cincinnati, on “* The 
Twain Made One.” Chaplain C. C. M’Cabe, of Libby Prison fame, 
on “* The Country and the Church.” Prof. Wm, H. Niles, of Cam- 
oridge, Mass., on “The Origin of Mountain Scenery,” ‘*The Snow- 
fields of the Alpe,” “ The Giaciers of the Alps,” ‘‘ Some celebrated 


Lakes,” *‘ Holland and Its People.” The Rev. W. F. Oldham, 
of Meadville, Pa., on ‘“*The Religions of India.” The Rev. F. 
L. Patton, of Princeton, N. J., on ‘* Doubt.” Daniel H. 


Post, Esq., of Jamestown, N. Y., on ‘‘ The Literature our Young 
People Read.” CC. E. Bishop, Esq., of Jamestown, N. Y., will 
Jecture on ** The Three Ls.” Prof. J. T. Edwards, D.D , will, during 
the Teacher’s Retreat, give five lecture-lesaons in Physica, with one 
bundred experiments, and five on Chemistry, with one hundred ex- 
periments. A. O. Van Lennep, Esq., will open his Oriental Museum 
in Archeological Hall, July 8, and he will deliver several lectures, 
with Oriental illustrations, during the Assembly. Lectures will also 
be felivered by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.; Prof. W. C. Richards, of 
Chicago: the Rev. Dr. M. M. Parkhuret; the Rev. Dr. A. H. Bur- 
lingham ; the Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston ; the Rev. Dr. Goodell, 
of St. Louis; the Rev. Dr. S. J. Humphrey; the Rev. Dr. H. H. 
More; the Rev. Dr. A. H. Norcross, of Ohio; the Rev. A. A. Wright, 
and others. The Rev. A. N. Craft, of Jamestown, N. Y. will preach. 


Tue Great Days at CHautTaugua, 1882.—July 8, Opening Day. 
July 9,“ C. L. S.C.” Memorial Day. July 15, Socrates Memorial 
Day. July 22, Froebel Memorial Day. July 28, Closing Day “ C. T. 
R.” July 29, Opening “C.F. M. 1.” July 31, Anniversary “C. F. 
M. I.” August 1,Grand Opening Day of the Annual Assembly. 
August 3, Missionary Day. August 5, Memorial Day “C. L.S.C.,” 
1878-1882. August 8, Temperance Day. August 9, Denominational 
Day, and “ Look-Up Legion” Anniversary Day. August 10, Chau- 
tanqua Alumni Re-nuion; Illuminated Fleet; Class Vigil, 1883. 
Angust 12, “C. L. 8. C.” Memorial (St. Paul’s) Day; First Com- 
mencement of the *('. L.8.C.” Annual Camp Fire. August 15, 
First Anniversary of the Chautanqva School of Theology. August 
16, Annual Competitive Examinatione. August 17, College Day— 
Phi Kappa Psi and Phi Delta Gamma Closing Exercises of the Chau- 
tanqua School of Languages. August 18, rresbyterian Day. August 
19 Children’s Day ; Bonfire, etc. August 21, Closing Day. 

For information concerning the departmént of instruction, includ- 
ing the “ C. L. S. C.,” address Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 

: For all other information, such as concerning routes, rents, ac- 





commodations, etc., etc., address A. K. Warren, Secretary, May- 
ville, N. Y. 


ConcorD SUMMER ScHOOL oF PHILosoPpHy.—The Concord School 
of Philosophy for the summer of 1682 opens on the 17th of July and 
closes en the 12th of Angust, being ove week shorter than in previous 
years. Very nearly the same persons are to give the lectures, and 
the lectures are, in general outline, very nearly the same as last year, 
but there is a somewhat more strict method to be adhered to, and 
the session is likely to be more profitable for students of philosophy. 
Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, the dean of the faculty, gives four lectures on 
““The Personal, Generlc and Individual Mind”; Prof. W. T. Harris 
gives five lectures on ** The History of Philosophy,” and three on 
“Fichte’s Philosophy ”; Dr. H. K. Jones varies the order usual to 
him, and gives a double course on “ Christian Philosophy,” four be- 
ing devoied to its history and four to its integration in human 
thought ; the Rev. Dr. J. S. Kedney gives three lectures on ** Hegel’s 
Msthetics” and one on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Professor Ferrier, with 
a Prelude on Berkeley ”; Mr. F. B. Sanborn will speak three times on 
**Oraculer Poetry ”; the Rev. Dr. Bartol will give a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Nature of Knowledge”; Prof. John Watson will give three lectures 
on “Seneliing ”; Prof. George H. Howison will deliver two on “ Ger- 
man Philosophy since Hegel ”; President Porter will give a discourse 
on “The Kantian Ethics”; Miss E. P. Peabody will discourse on 
“Childhood ”; and President Seelye, the Rev. Dr. Mulford, Mr. John 
Albee, Mr. E. D. Cheeney and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will each give 
one or more lectures. A poem will be read at the opening session, 
July 17, and a special session will be held on Saturday, July 22, in 
commemoration of Ralph Waldo Emereon, the poet and philosopher. 
For further information apply to the Rev. F. B. Sanborn, Secretary 
of C. 8. 8., Concord, Mass. 


MarrTHa’s VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE.—Time, ten to twelve, 
A. M.; place, Union Chapel. July 17, Technical Skill Needed in 
Teaching Reading, Phonics, Writing, Number, Moulding and Draw- 
ing in Geography, Moulding in Teaching Form and Geometry, Draw- 
ing. July 18 and 19, Readings Theory of Methods; Exposition of 
Mental Laws upon which they are Founded; Object Method; Word 
Method ; Script Method; Sentence Method: Phonic Method ; Pho- 
netic Method, July 20 to 26, Reading. Practice concluded ; Phonic 
and Phonetic Methods. July 26, Spelling; Theory and Practice. 
July 27, Writing in Primary and Grammar Schools. July 28, What 
is Teaching? July 31, Object-Teaching and Talking with the Pen- 
cil. August 1, Composition in Grammar Grades. August ?, Arith- 
metic, Grube Method, numbers from 1 to 10. August 8, Arithmetic, 
10 to 20. August 4, Examinations: Quality versuvs Quantity. Au- 
gust 7, Arithmetic continued, 20 to 100; Arithmetic in Grammar 
Grades, August 8, Geography: Theory, Structural, Political, His- 
torical, Mathematical and Physical. Auguet 9, Geography . Practice, 
Primary, Use of Molding Board, Drawing. August 10, Geography : 
Building the Continents, Political. August 11, Supervision, 
Connection of Work. August 14, Geography and History com- 
bined. August 15, Drawing as a Means of Sense Tratning. 
August 16, Form and Color. August 17, School Government and 
Moral Training. August 18, Can these methods be effectually used in 
country schools? Lessons in the art of teaching, by Francis W. 
Parker, and a couree of lectures by the following eminent teachers : 
Dr. William T. Harris will give three lectures upon the * Listory and 
Science of Education.”” Dr. Larkin Dunton will give three lectures 
upon the * Principles of Teaching.” Prof. Moses Trne Browu will 
give three lectures npon “ Reading in the Grammar and High 
Schools.” Prof. H. E. Holt will give three lectures on ** Teaching 
Music to Little Children.” Prof. Hermann B. Boisen will give two 
lectures—one on the “ Principles of Teaching Modern Languages,” 
and ore on * Pestalozzi.” H. P. Warren will give three lectures on 
“Teaching History.” Prof. L. Alonzo Batterfield will give three 
lessons in “Phonics” Miss Ruth R. Burritt, of Philadelphia, will 
show ‘* How to Teach Form in Primary Schools by Moulding Clay.” 
Miss Hetta Clement, of Quincy, will give lessons in ** Moulding 
Geographical Forms.” Mrs. Mary W. Hicks will take part m the 
discussion of “* Drawing,” and give lessons in the art. Miss Lelia 
E. Pa‘ridye, of Philadelphia, will give a daily drill in gymnastics. 

For particulars in regard to board, railroad fare, and tuition, see 
large circular, for which address Professor Benjamin W. Putnam, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mags. 





Tue Sauveur CoLLece or LanevaGes.—This institution will 
hold its seventh annual meeting at Amherst, Mass., this year, from 
July 11 to August 18. In addition to the regular instruction in 
French, German Modern Greek, Latin and Ancient Greck, there 
will be two German classes for children, and a course in Italian for 
those who desire it. 

Mr. J. P. Leotsakos, LL.D., of the University of Athens, Greece, 
will have charge of the Department of Classic and Modern Greek, 
and will deliver a series of lectures, illustrated by stereopticon views, 
on ancient and modern Greece. 

Professor Suuveur will lecture’on ‘“‘Michelet,” *‘Le Cid de Corneille,” 
** Moliére,” “* Alfred de Museet,” ** Les partis Politiques en France,” 
** La Fontaine,” ** Les Maximes de Rochefoucanld,” ‘‘ Eschyle et la 
Beauté Grecque,” ** Voltaire,” ** La Mare au Diable de George Sand,” 
* L’Athalie de Racine,” ‘ Quels Livres fant-il lire?” 

Profeseor Zuellig will lectare on these subjects: ‘* Wolfram, von 
Eschenbach, “Gottfried von Strasburg,” “‘ Hartman von Aue,” 
** Walter von der Vogelweid,” “Die Kudrun,” “Das Nibelungenlied.” 

For particulars, address Prof. W. Montague, Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, or Professor Sauveur, 74 West Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York. 








Heligious ews. 





GLEANINGS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—A new Congregational club has been organized at Fitchburg, 
Mass. Representatives were present from nearly all the churches in 
Worcester, and the adjoining towns in New Hampshire. 

—The Rev. Father Walsh, of the Chureh of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, bas bought the Methodist Episcopal church building, Rut- 
land, Vt., and intends fitting it up as a Roman Catholic mission, 

—The twelfth annual convention ot the Secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the United States and British Prov- 
inces met in New Haven June 8. There was a large and enthusiastic 
attendance. 

—The anniversary of the Bangor, Me., Theological Seminary was 
held June 7. An alumni dinner was served to sixty or seventy per- 
sons. The finances of the institution are in a very satisfactory con_ 
dition. The graduating class numbers eleven. 

—The Temperance State Convention met at Nashua, N. L., June 
7. Resolutions were passed condemning the corrupt use 0” money 
in the elections, and recommending the nomination of men who 
were known to be temperate, upright and independent. 

—An address on the civilization and history of China was delivered 
in New London, Conn., June 4, by the Rev. Dr. L. W. Bacon, who 





introduced Yew Fun Tan, a young Chinaman who has for some 
time been a member of the late Dr. Bacon’s family, 2s his adopted 
brother. 

—General S. L. Brown, who is connected with the Mayflower 
Mission, of Brooklyn, has béen conducting a series of meetings on 
the plan of the Children’s Special Service Meetings, of London, with 
marked success. The cards necessary for the conducting of these 
meetings will be furnished at cost on application to Dr. H. B. White, 
96 Hicks Street, Brooklyn. 

—The corner stone of the Congregational Church, Humphrey 
Street, New Haven, was laid with appropriate ceremonies, June 5. 
Dr. 8. H. Bray, the pastor, laid the stone. Addresses were delivered 
by the first pastor of the church, the Rev. Mr. McNeille, and others. 
This church was organized through the labors of a small band of Sun- 
day-school teachers who began a school in the neighborhood in 1869, 

—The Methodist denomination have reason to rejoice at their 
progress in Michigan. A new chureh is to be built at Gaylord, and 
one at McBride. Every effort is being made to clear the debt off the 
church at Eaton Rapids previous to its dedication in September. The 
church at Concord have raised $250 for a new bell, and the church 
at Harbor Springs expect to put a five-hundred-dollar bell in their 
church. 

—The dedication of the new church of the “Congregational Society 
of West Hartford, Conn., took place Wednesday, June 7. The new 
building will be opposite the old building, which has occupied the 
present site for one hundred and seventy years. ‘The new building 
is of granite, and is handsomely finished inside and out. A memorial 
window to the Rev. Noah Perkins, who was pastor of the church for 
sixty-six years, was presented by his descendants. The present pas- 
tor, the Rev. P. S. Hatch, gave an historical address. Addresses 
were also made by the Rev. Drs. Hicks, Gage, Cooper, Walker and 
others. 

—The pulpit of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, of Boston, on Sun- 
day June 4 was occupied by the Vicar General of Antioch, Syria, the 
Rev. Father Memarbaschi, who gave avery interesting account of the 
Church of Rome in the East, which differs in several particulars from 
the church elsewhere. The mag is celebrated in the native tongue, 
which it is claimed was spoken by our Lord and his disciples. The 
priests are also allowed to marry, though not after taking orders, nor 
is a priest who is married ever allowed to become a bishop. The See 
of Antioch, it is said, was the See over which Peter was bishop for 
seven years before he went to Rome. 

—The Congregational Church of Birmingham, Conn, are consider- 
ing a new creed, which has the merit of brevity. It reads as follows: 

This church is an association of believers in Jesus Christ, associ- 
ated for the purpose of mutual edification in truth and righteousness 
and for the promotion of Christ’s kingdom in the world. 

We believe that the principles which constitute Christian disciple- 
ship are the two commandments which Jesus gave, ** Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength,” and ‘* Thon shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We believe, therefore, that any one who accepts these command- 
ments as binding on conscience and life, and who seeks to guide his 
conduct with God’s help by them, is a disciple of Christ, fully enti- 
tled to the rights and duties of Christian fellowship. 

To the candidate: 

Do you profess your purpose to live in the humble endeavor, with 
God's help. to fulfill these commandments ? 

Do you Cconfess brist to be your Master, and engage to follow the 
teachings of his Word? 

The right of a minister, without malice, to prefer charges against 
a brother minister, before the ecclesiastical body to which both 
belong, seems to be settled, so far as one decision can settle it, by the 
verdict for the defendant, in the case of Shurtleff vs. Stevens in the 
United States Circuit Court at Windsor, Vt. Mr. Stevens, who is the 
pastor of the Congregational Church of Westminster, Vt, in 1877, at 
a meeting of the Windham County Congregational Asscciation, intro- 
duced a resolution charging Mr. Shartleff, who was pastor of a Con- 
gregational Church in Shirley, Mass., with “‘antrutbfulness, decep- 
tion, aud creating disturbance in the churches ” This resolution was 
passed by the meeting and published by several papers. Thia led to 
a suit for slander, which was brought in the Windham County Court 
in 1878. Damages were awarded the p!sintiff to the amount of $272.- 
91. This jndgmen” was reversed and a nw trial granted, but before 
trial the case was taken to the United States Court, where it bas just 
resul'ed in a verdict for the defendant. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—-Itis claimed that the Episcopal Church communicants have 
increased fifty per cent. since 1873. 

The Miesion Chapel of the Children’s Aid Society on Fast Nine- 
teenth Street has been declared unsafe. 

—The congregation of All Saints’ Roman Catholic church have 
purchased property valued at $75,000 on Madison Avenue, between 
129th Street and 130th Street, New York. 

—A Catholic church was organized about a month ago in Warren 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., by the efforte of the Rev. Fatber Fransiolli, 
for the benefit of the Italian colony in that part of the city. 

—The gift of a new Sunday-school building was made to the parish 
of St. Mark’s Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa., June 3, by the widow of 
Asa Packer. The presentation was made on behalf of the donor by 
her son, Mr. Ronert A. Packer. 

—At the close of the Sunday morning (May 28) sermon by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Jacob Todd, D.D., in the Greene Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of New York city, a subscription was taken up 
for the purpose of paying the debt. The sum realized was $14,253, 
which is several hundred dollars in excess of the church’s indebted- 
ness. ; 

—The Rev. T. J. Duryea, D.D., delivered the address before the 
Zetagalhean (Literary) Society of Tufts College last week ; subject, 
‘*The Uses of the Imagination in the Work of the Christian Minis- 
try.” There ought to be nothing extraordinary in the fact that an 
orthodox Congregationalist is invited to deliver the address at a 
Universalist college, and accepts—but it is extraordinary. 

—A three days’ festival has been held in New York for the benefit 
of the Russian Jews. It was opened by selections from “Le 
Prophete ” under the leadership of Max Maretzek, end addresses by 
the Rev. Drs. Jacobs, Mendes, Algernon S. Sullivan and others. An 
excellent concert of vocal music followed. ‘The representative is- 
raelites of the city were present to assist iu this worthy cane. 

—The seventy-sixth session of the Reformed (Dutgh) Church met 
in Schenectady, N. Y., June 7. The Rev. E. P. Ingersoll! was elected 
President. The session was well attended. In the evening a sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Isaac Hartley, D. D., of Utica, N. Y., who 
attributed the small growth of the denomination to the fact that it 
has not heen loyal to the customs of the churca, and he advised a 
return to the holy days and fast days and the use of the liturgy of the 
early chi.rch. 

—The American Bible Seciety publishes an address to which atten- 
tion is called, he Society is about to begin its fourth general sup- 
ply of the Scriptures throughout the United States, and some idea of 
the magnitnde of the work can be gained when it is remembered that 
in 1829, when the first supply was made, the population was only 
12,366,000, whereas now it numbers neariy 53,000,000. The demand 
in the South has increased enormously, as a result of education and 
evangelization among the colored race, 

—Arthur’s Home for Destitute Boys isthe name of a charity 
recently organized at Summit, N.J. Although under the auspices 
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more especially of the Protestant Episcopal Church, other denomi- 
nations are represented on its Board of Trustees, and it is intended 
to benefit the children of clergymen of all denominations and of 
any State, while children other than sons of the clergy must come 
from New Jersey only. A temporary “‘Home” has been secured, 
and a beginning made toward acquiring a permanent site and a 
suitable building. A touching feature in this enterprise is that it is 
the expansion of the thought of a boy of eight years, whose loving 
unselfishness led him to save his earnings for an object which his 
bereaved friends try to carry out in this way, with his little legacy as 
” 1 ; ‘so keeping up the influence of his unselfishness, and 
bringing something to life that would not have existed had he not 
lived.” A similarly beautiful memorial is the Maurice Porter Hos- 
pital, for children between the ages of three and thirteen, just opened 
in Chicago. It was founded by Mrs. Porter as‘a memorial of a 
deceased child, and is provided with all the means at present neces- 
sary for its work. 





THE WEST. 


—A German Congregational Church was organized in Chicago last 
week. Profs. Curtiss and Scott, both of whom speak German flu- 
ently, conducted the public services. 

—In consequence of the influx of a large number of Hollanders 
into Dakota, a special committee of the Reformed Classis has been 
appointed to aid them in forming churches. 

—Mr. C. M. Eames, who is doing a valuable Sunday-school work 
in Tihnois as State Statistical Secretary, has issued his annual re- 
port, full of valuable items of interest concerning the Sunday-school 
work in that State. 

—An ecclesiastical council met in Bowmanville, near Chicago, last 
week, for the organization of a Congregational Church. This church 
consists of eighteen members, of whom all but the pastor and one 
boy arewomen. They revive the Scriptural office of deaconess ; 
they rather have to. 

—A new and beautiful Episcopal church was dedicated at Geneva 
Lake, Wis., June 7. It is of gray granite, quarried in the neighbor- 
hood, ard in the English Gothic style, with stained windows. The 
church, which is called the Church of the Holy Communion, was 
consecrated by Bishop Wells; the Rev. Clinton Locke preached the 
sermon. 

—June 27 has been appointed for the final settlement of the pro- 
hibition question by the Iowa Legislature. Every means is being 
used by the anti-prohibition party to defeat the temperance party, 
and the W. C. T. U. have appointed that day as a day of praye:, and 
call on every local temperance union to meet and pray for the succces 
of the temperance party in Iowa. 

-The ladies decline to surrender to the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cleveland. His manifesto against the Woman’s Land League has 
called forth a counter manifesto, the general tone of which is fairly 
indicated by the opening sentence: *‘In answer to your official of 
last week, and in the face of your terrible threats, I stand forth in 
the name of the women of the Parnell branch of the Land League, 
and say we will not deviate or falter in the righteous cause we have 
undertaken.” Excommunication somehow does not frighten a 
woman now as much as it frightened a whole kingdom in the days of 
King Jolin. 

~The 24th Annual Convention of the Minnesota State Snnday- 
school Association was held at Rochester, June 6-8. Nearly 200 
delegates were present. In the absence of William Plant, President, 
J. H. Randall was'chosen President pro tem. The address of wel- 
come was given by the Rev. R. W. Arnold, of the Baptist Church, 
Rochester, and the response by the Rev. William McKinley, of the 
M. FE, Church, Winona. The report of the State Secretary made a 
good showing of work done the last year. Number of schools in- 
creased by 189; number of scholars by 7,000; but the demand is 
urgent for larger plans and more vigorous prosecution of the work. 
The exercises were varied. There was much singing and prayer, a 
question drawer, and an hour given fo “ temperance work in the 
Sabbath-School.” Addresses were made as follows : by the Rev. C. 
A.Vanander, D.D., on ** The Bible and Civilization;” by B. F. Jacobs, 
of Chicago, on ** The Dignity and the Power of the Sunday-school;” 
by the Rey. J. H. Morley on ‘* The Teacher’s Preparation ;” by the 
Rey. F. W. Flint on ** How to Stndy the Bible ;” by Professor J. 
Allen, President of State Normal School at St. Cloud, on “* Teaching 
and Telling ;” by D. L. Kiehle, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
on “ Education of Teachers.” Attendance at all the meetings was 
large, and much enthusiasm was manifested. The next year’s Con- 
vention will be held in Minneapolis, commencing the first Tuesday 
in June. 


—The Rev. Fred. A. Thayer, late of Westboro, Mass., has been de- 
nied installation by a Congregational Council at Quincy, Ill. The 
Council was evenly divided, standing seven toseven. They offered 
to proceed with the ceremony of installation, with a protest against 
certain views held by Mr. Thayer, but he declined this proposition, 
and the audience which had gathered was dismissed. The Council 
recommended that a new and larger one be called to give its advice. 
The points on which Mr. Thayer’s views were deemed “‘ unsound ” are 
thus stated by the report in the Illinois “State Journal”: “Mr 
Thayer held that the Bible was inspired, but the human agency was 
such as to permit of contradictions of fact, though not of truth; and 
that ench contradictions existed; that the work of Christ was no 
ground of forgiveness, but an influence necessary to bring man into 
the pardoned state; and that the Bible use of ‘eternal’ did not ne- 
cessitate the unending significance given to the word to-day. Also 
that, man being immortal, he lived beyond the grave, retaining free- 
dom of mind, and, having freedom of mind, retains the power to re- 
pent, and hence that restoration is a possibility.” Dr. Newman 
Smyth was one of the Council, and was to have delivered the charge 
to the pastor. The church wkich Mr. Thayer left in Westboro was 
one of the largest Congregational churches in Massachusetts outside 
of one or two of the great cities, and the church to which he has been 
called in Quincy is one of the largest in the State of Iliinois outside 
of Chicago. The reports all bear teetimouy to the admirable spirit 
manifested by Mr. Thayer in his protracted examination and in the 
subsequent disappointment. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Episcopal Church Congress this year will be held at Rich- 
mond, Va., in October. 

—In Baltimore, Md., en June 4, a handsome new Methodist Epis- 
copal church was dedicated in memory of Robert Strawbridge, the 
first preached of that denomination in America. The desk is made 
of wood taken from the first church built by Mr. Strawbridge in Car- 
roll County, Md.,*in 1794, and the other pulpit furniture from the oak 
tree under which he preached before there was any ‘*‘ meeting-house,” 


FOREIGN. 


—The Salvation Army in Kagiand has recently held a series of 
meetings in Exeter Hall, at which not a few notables, inclnding the 
venerable Dr, Moffat, were present. Mrs, Booth made a long ad- 
dress in the morning. The evening session was crowded and enthu- 
siastic, ‘‘Gen.” Booth leading with great spirit and fervor. Lord 
Cairns, who was expected to preside, was unable to attend. Several 
speakers from outside the Army expressed their conviction that its 
methods and aims had been misunderstood. Two members of the 
Army in this country were arrested in Paterson, N.J., last week 











for marching through the streets of that city on the preceding Sun- 
day, singing : 

Right, left ; right left ; 

The Lord is right and the devil’s left. 
Would the police have been as active if two patrons of the liquor 
saloons had made the same amount of noise? 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

—The Rev. Profeseor Samuel Fuller, D.D., of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Midddletown, Conn., has resigned his professorship. 

—J. R. Dumple, pastor of the Methodist Congregational Church of 
Bridgeport, Conn., is about to take charge of the Olivet Church of 
the same city. 

—S. T. Gales was installed pastor of the church at Romeo, Mich., 
by a council held May 31. 

—Joseph St. John, until recently pastor of the charch at Orion, 
Mich., has become a candidate for orders in the Episcopal! Church. 

—D. W. Teller, of the Howard Avenue Church, New Haven, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—George B. Cutler was ordained pastor of the church at Hebron, 
Conn., June 14. 

—Edward G. Read has offered his resignation to the Second Church 
in Bennington, Vt. 

—Truman A. Merrill, of Salisbury, Vt., has accepted ‘the call to 
Chesterfield, Mass. 

—A. W. Wild, formerly of Peacham, has received a call to Char- 
lotte, Vt. 
nan 7. Herrick has resigned from the church at West Charleston, 
Vt., and accepted a call to Elizabethtown, N. J. 

—E. Gerry has left his charge at Ethel, Vt. 

—On May 28, J. H. Ross, of the Fourth Church, Newburyport, 
Mass , preached his farewell sermon in that church, He goes to 
New Hampshire. 

—The Rev. R. G. Hutchins, D.D., accepts his cal! to Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolie, and will enter upon his new work June 11, 

—The Rev E. 8. Williams, pastor of the Second Congregational 
Charch, Minneapolis, has resigned, but his people are unwilling to 
let him go, and propose for him a four months’ vacation. 

—The Rev. G. W. Griffith, of Granby, Conn., bas accepted the call 
from the Congregational Church of Maywood, III. 

—John H. Parr was ordained and installed pastor of the church 
in Wilmette, ill., May 18. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—F. J. Caskey, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is the rector-elect of the 
American Chapel, Dresden, Germany. 

—William B. Coleman, rector of Trinity Church, Collinsville, 
Conn., has resigned from that parish to accept the rectorship of a 
church in Utica, N. Y. 

—Charles W. King, the new chaplain of Kings County Peniten- 
tiary is a member of the Episcopal Church. 

—It is said that Dr. D. P. Morgan, of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, will not accept the call to St. George’s Church which was ten- 


dered him. 
BAPTIST. 


—L. C. Barnes, of St. Paul, has accepted a call to the Fourth Av- 
enue Baptist Church, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—Franklin Hutchinson, of Brooklyn, has accepted a call to Farm- 
ington, Mase. 

—Charles Hutchinson, of Brooklyn, has accepted a cal! to Mattea- 
wan, N. Y. 

—William A. Bronson has accepted a call to the church at Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

—T. 8. Parmalee has resigned from the church at Harbor Springs 
and goes to Allegan County, Mich. 

—Guilford 8 Northrup was ordained by a conncil at Sebewa, 
Mich., May 25. 

—O. M. Swain has resigned {rom the church at Sand Beach, Mich., 
on account of old age. He has been preaching fifty years. 

—W. M. Inger:::!! has resigned from the church at East Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

—Mr. Coombs hn< resigned from the churches at Essex Center 
and Junction, Vt. 

—W. 8S. Walker, of Barnstable, Mass., has taken charge of the 
church at Norton, Mass 

—The churches of Woodstock Association ordained A. k. Wilson, 
of Red Bank, N. J., pastor of the church at Chester, Vt. 

—J.M. Brewster, pastor of Park Street Free Church, Providence, 
R. I., died of pneumonia, June 2. 

—Dr. Jesse B. Thomas, pastor of the First Church, Brooklyn, L.T., 
ia said to have received four calls: to a chair in Crozicr Theologica! 
Seminary, Penn. ; to achair in Andover Theological Seminary; a Bap- 
tist Church in Rochester, N. Y., and a church in Baltimore, Md. 

—M. N. Haynes, of Frankfort, N. Y., called to the church alt Mar- 


blehead, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Mr. Putnam, a graduate of Auburn Seminary, has received a call 
to the church in Huntington, L, I. 

—John P. Knox, LL. D., pastor of the church in Newton, L. I., 
died June 2 of heart disease. 

—Hugh G. Brown, a graduate of Oberlin, has received a call to 
Shiloh (colored) Church, New York City. 

J. ¥F. Dripps has been installed pastor of the Clinton Street 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. M. Walden was installed pastor of the Fourth Street Presby- 
terian Church, Covington, Ky. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Mr. Phillips (Campbellite), is supplying the church at West Ran- 
dolph, Vermont. 

—B. L. Smith (Campbellite), has accepted a call to the church at 
New Lisbon, O. 

—C. H. Fay has accepted a call to St. Panl’s Church (Universalist), 
Chicago. 

—J.O, Peck (M. E.), has received jhis commission as chaplain of 
the 14th Regiment, N. G. 8. N. Y. 

—Marshal] B. Smith, who left the Reformed (Dutch) Church two 
years ago to join the Reformed Episcopal Church, was received 
back into the Reformed (Butch) Church by the classis at Passaic, N. 
J., recently. 

—Calvin Damon, pastor of the Universalist Church in Haverhill, 
Mass., resigned after a pastorate extending over twenty-seven years. 

—W.H. Ryder (Universalist), of Maiden, Mass., has accepted a 
call to Cincinnati, O. 

—W. E. Gaskins, (Universalist) of Nashua, N. H., has accepted a 
call to Portsmouth, N. H, 

—The Rev. J. K. Smyth, of Portland, Me., (Swedenborgian) has 
begun his work as pastor of the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. 

—Profeseor Abraham de Sola (Jewish), of Montreal, Canada, died 
in New York, June 6. He was very active in assisting the !iussian 
Jewish refugees, who have been arriving in Canada in large 
numbers. 

—A reception was tendered to Rabbi Kleeburg, of New Haven, 
previous to his departure for Europe this week. 

—The Rev. John Toulman of Marlboro, Mass., (M. E.) died 
Jane 4 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Lieutenant Danenhower has entertained the survivors of 
the ‘‘ Jeannette’ at his home near Washington. 

—It is said that Guiteau’s air of bravado is disappearing 
and his cowardly nature is becoming evident. His sleep is 
very broken, and is no doubt disturbed by dreams and visions 
of his approaching death. 

—Saturday, June 38, was the anniversary of the death of 
the late Emperor of Russia. The occasion was observed 
devoutly in St. Petersburgh by services in the cathedral, with 
the Emperor and Empress in attendance. 

—Beneath the Garfield memorial tablet in the Baltimore 
aud Potomac Railroad depot, Washington, was placed on 
Tuesday a rich token of eyergreens and flowers, repre- 
sentiug ‘‘ the gates ajar,” and the silver star on the floor 
that marke the spot where the martyr fell was covered with 
a large star of snow- white flowers. 

—Expulsions are growing fashionable, and soon a man 
won't be considered anything until he has been the subject of 
a scandal and dismissed from some prominent institution. 
First was the Union Club affair, and now comes the expulsion 
of a Mr. W. J. Hutchinson from the Stock Exchange for 
“obvious fraud"’ and wrong dealing. 

— President Garfield's resting-place in Lake View Cemetery, 
Cleveland, was elaborately trimmed on Decoration Day. 
Through a floral arch from which swung a shield with the 
letter ‘‘G,” and over which two swords were crossed, the 
casket shone and glistened, still adorned with the palm 
branches which were placed upon it last September. 

—The body of young Rietsel, the talented young pianist 
who was drowned at Spifford Lake ten days ago, was found, 
June 7, floating on the surface of the lake. His valuables 
were found on his person, and his face showed no disfigure- 
ment. The remains were brought to New York by the 
brother of the drowned man. Conly’s body is not yet dis- 
covered. 

—An incident is told of a young lady in Paris, which will 
present to the collectors of stamps a happy way out of their 
difficulties in securing rare issues. The young lady in ques- 
tion had tried without success to make a complete collection 
of Bulgarian postage stamps, and finally wrote a letter to the 
Prince, with the excuse that he was the only Bulgarian whose 
name she knew. Soon after a note came from the Prince to- 
gether with a comple collection of the national stamps. 

—Dr. P. L. Schenck, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was shot Thurs- 
day night, June 8, by a lunatic whom the doctor had at- 
tended some weeks previous at the Flatbush Insane Asylum, 
and who had since been discharged. The victim received 
twe wounds, one of which, in his right side, would have 
proved fatal but for the fortunate incident that two note- 
books in his pocket stopped the force of the ball. The 
lunatic, Thomas by name, was arrested and imprisoned. 

—The labor troubles in Pennsylvania and the West still 
continue, a dogged resistance being maintained on the part 
of both employer and employee. Order and quiet are ob- 
served by the strikers, who will neither make war nor work. 
As it is an iron strike, we suppose it is merely a question of 
grit and inflexibility, which will be decided in course of time. 
Shakespeare ‘spoke of ‘‘iron-witted fools,” from which we 
may infer that Stratford was a manufacturing village not 
unfamiliar with strikes. 

—Admirers of Beaconsfield can now have a memento of 
him which is worth something in money as well as associa- 
tions. There were three hundred and ninety stones in Dis- 
raeli’s Star of the Garter, and his executors have had them 
removed from their setting, remounted in rings, with an 
earl’s coronet and the word ‘‘ Beaconsfield ” engraved on the 
jnside of euch ring, and have offered them for sale to those 
admirers of the Premier who are willing to pay something 
handsome for mementoes. 

—For the past ten days the fascinating young gentlemen at 
West Point have been displaying their acquirements with pen 
and sword before the admiring gaze of parents, young 
ladies and hosts of visitors who throng to the beautiful spot 
to enjoy the diversions of Commencement week. The 
‘*plebes,” or incoming class, number about seventy, The 
Visiting Committee criticise the ‘‘ wasp-like appearance” of 
the cadets, and with justice; for they appear to vie success- 
fully with the young ladies in the effort to produce slender 
waiste. 


—Summer seemed really to make up her mind as to what 
she would do and be, on Wednesday, "June 7, and for the 
first time this year gave the bulb of the thermometer such a 
vicious squeeze that the sleepy mercury jumped up to eighty- 
three in the shade, she made one think that India-gauze and 
lisle-thread weather oad actually arrived. Mankind was con- 
vinced for the day that it might put off purchasing its winter 
suit a week or so, and allow asmall margin for fans, ices, 
soda-water and sea-breezes. But summer {is feminine’and 
therefore fickle, and so—beware. 

—The London journals are taking Queen Victoria to task 
for recent serious social blunders, the last and most flagrant 
of which was the holding of the drawing-room on the day 
appointed for the funerals of the victims of the Dublin trag- 
edy. The Queen was obstinate, and inspite of the Prince of 
Wales’s advice persisted in holding the drawing-room, so that 
‘* decorum was outraged by the sight of court festivities” on 
a day of national sadness. Such action seems strange, in 
view of the tender and delicate feeling evinced by the Queen 
at the time of President Garfield’s assassination. 

—The Papyrus Club entertained Oscar Wilde, Saturday, at the Re- 
vere House.— Boeton Transcript. 

We do net wonder that Oscar likes to stay over here with 
us after eo many pleasant things have been said about him 
in the newspapers and the magazines. It is strange, though, 
that the ‘‘Revere” should expand ite rule of entertaining 
nobody but ‘‘ white men’’ wide enough to let Oscar in; but 
perhaps the syrup-jug was low, and the sugar-bowl was 
empty, and ‘‘those Papyrus women must have :omething 





sweet, you know |” 
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Lecture-Room Talk. 


By Henry Warp Begxroner. 








THE USES OF PRAYER.* 


N coming home from Washington, recently, I met 
an eminent civilian who had been a judge, and who 
had represented our country abroad. We were speak- 
ing about a particular class of people; and he related 
to me an interesting incident in his experience. He 
said, ‘‘ Wishing to negotiate certuin bonds of railroads 
I visited a distinguished Jewish banker, who made an 
appointment with me for Sundsy—his Sunday ; Satur- 
day tome. On going to bis house, his wife informed 
me that her husband had gone tothe synagogue to 
consult the spirit of his father in respect to negotiating 
these bonds. Being a little surprised, I said to her, 
‘Do you believe in that thing?’ ‘Oh no,’ she re- 
plied, ‘I do not believe anything in it, but he does; 
and when he has any important business on hand he 
goes to the synagogue and converses with his father 
about it, and then he acts.’” 

I said to this gentleman, ‘‘I am not at all certain 
but that this Jew was right, no matter whether it was 
a fact that his father heard him or understood any- 
thing about his business affairs or not. I do not think 
it is possible fora man to believe himself lifted up 
above the care of life, and out of the realm of passion 
and avarice, cooled off at the bottom and illuminated 
at the top of the brain, and then to bring the best 
wisdom that his mind is capable of forming to bear 
upon his business, irrespective of any religious ques- 
tion, without greatly increasing the soundness of his 
judgment.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘I have no doubt of that;” and 
he said, further (although he was not what would be 
called a professor of religion, and did not belong to 
any religious denomination), ‘“‘I am satisfied that 
prayer is a genuine thing. I think it does a man good 
to pray, whether his prayer is heard or not. It is 
often said to me, ‘Do you suppose that God does not 
govern by set laws?’ My reply is, ‘I do not know; 
I am ignorant of what the possible laws of God are; 
but I know that praying does a man good, whatever 
may be the ground and reason of his doing it.’” 

I think that was rather an extravagant statement ; 
I think there is a great deal of praying that does not 
do anybody any good (either God or man); namely, 
repetitious superstitious praying; but I do think, 
asa matter of fact, that the attitude of prayer, the 
habit of exercising one’s mind in that way, where the 
desire is real, and where the consciousness of God 
listening is real, whether it is very intense or not (a 
thing which depends very much on the power of the 
person himself), is an attitude and habit which con- 
duces both to moral and temporal advantage. 

In the first place, when a man puts himself under 
the shadow of the Almighty ; when he remembers that 
God represents himself to be a Tower, a Refuge, a 
Pavilion in which he hides his people until the storm 
be overpast—when that idea has thoroughly entered 
into a man’s mind, if great trouble comes to him he 
throws himself, in spite of doubt and skepticism, into 
the region of the divine, and prays ; and it relieves and 
comforts him. Whether or not his view is right has 
nothing to do with it. And that here is an exercise 
which brings consolation and balm to men who are in 
trouble is as good a reason as you want for it. 

God is the Consoler. He calls himself the God of 
consolation. He everywhere says that he is a Refuge 
and a Hiding-place. He declares that he is the Shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. Access to his pres- 
ence is 80 open that he urges every one to come tohim, 
and promises that no one shall come in vain. - 

Consider another effect that prayer produces; 
namely, that of rest and education. The earlier 
periods of the world, as well as the earlier periods of 
childhood, are all prone to physical things, or things 
that the senses behold. We are all the time inclined 
to look after things that are enshrined in matter. The 
whole tendency of education, and of what we call re- 
finement, is to create in a man a higher sense than 
that of simple matter. Everything that works by the 
higher faculties of the soul ought to be, and is, in- 
cluded in education. 

Whenever a man approaches the throne of grace in 
rayer God is an ideal to him. He has never seen 
tod. He has to fashion in himself a vision of the 
slivine Being. He has to carry himself away from the 
present Jife. His experiexce is a perpetual training in 
he school of faith—for faith is the imagination acting 
“” religious things and views. Therefore they that 

pray are contizually giving that lift to the mind, that 
higher use to the faculties, which does not come to 
sor lid duty. 

* Friday Evening, Mayoh 92, 1892. Hymns: Plymoath Collection, 
— 00, F64, Reported tor The Obristien Union by F. ds Billa 





Consider what a man is who is all day long in the 
stithy working at iron. The task which he performs 
is largely mechanical and muscular. If he is thinking, 
it is of his work that he thinks. When he goes home 
he is tired beyond much thinking. When Sunday 
comes round he gets, perhaps, a little help from that. 

Now, if a man has power to raise himself into the 
clear ether beyond, and ranges with delight in the in. 
structions of the Word of God throughout the whole 
universe, how is he redeemed from mere toil, and 
from sensuous education and training? Prayer be- 
comes an intellectual development to a man. 

Judge —— told me, when I lived in the West, of a 
woman that was illiterate, that could scarcely read 
or write, but that was perfectly familiar with the 
Bible—especially with the Old Testament. Being a 
good Methodist, and following the ways of her brethren, 
she proved herself to be eminently gifted in prayer; 
and said he: ‘‘ When she once gets agoing, after the 
coolness of the beginning is got rid of, her whole per- 
son rises up, her manner changes, and her use of the 
language of the prophets of the Old Testament is 
sublime. No other person within the range of my 
knowledge ever had such power in prayer as she had. 
And yet she was a very inferior person.” 

Then I think there is in the element of prayer a per- 
petual deepening of our nature in the direction of gen- 
erosity. I suppose God hates beggars as much as I do, 
and perhaps more—sordid, selfish, intriguing beggars, 
who, the moment they look at you think, ‘*‘ What can 
I make out of him?” and put on attitudes and airs, 
and go to whining, as some people do when they pray. 
My impression is that it is an offense to God, who 
loves truth in the inward part, when men come crouch- 
ing before him, pleading, and asking for this, that and 
the other thing. I have no doubt that such a spectacle 
is repulsive to him. Everybody knows that there are 
a great many things which sick people do that have to 
be borne with though they are very disgusting to their 
nurses; and I suppuse that a great many exhibitions 
of men before God are very disgusting to him. But he 
has infinite patience, gentleness, and long-suttering 
love, which redeem our follies. 

Now, little by little, when a man prays, he ceases to 
make supplications alone. He prays because it isa 
comfort to pray. I go and see friends not because I 
have anything to ask of them. Ido not want their 
bread; I do not want their silver and gold; Ido not 
want their things; I want them. It isa joyful expe- 
rience to be in their company. And prayer has pre- 
eminently that element in it. It is communion with 
God. It is being in his conscious presence. It is 
keeping company that it is good for any body to keep. 
It is interchange of thought. It is pouring out our 
souls before God. It takes us out of our narrow, self- 
ish petitions, and brings us into the companionship 
of God, which we seek because it is so sweet and 
blessed. 

There is still another element in prayer. I have had 
days in which all I could do was, not to analyze and 
express my own want or thought or feeling, but simply 
to open my heart, and say, ‘‘Search me, OGod, and 
see if there be any evil wayin me.” There isa state 
of mind in which you, as it were, lie before God, that 
he may know every thing that is in you, not to excuse 
anything, nor to reveal anything, but merely to let 
your whole soul be comforted by the knowledge that 
God is looking into it. It is one of the most whole- 
some of things, I think, for persons to know that God 
knows not only the good but the bad and the indiffer- 
ent. ‘‘Naked and open are we before him with whom 
we have to do.” The Spirit of God searching men is a 
two-edged sword which cuts both ways; and, with the 
writer of the Hebrews, let us come boldly to the throne 
of grace, and t> God, because we have shown him 
everything that is in us, and he knows us through and 
through, and will do for us that which is needful to 
make us like unto himself. There is a comfort in that 
which does not fall within the limits of ordinary ex- 
perience. 

It is very bad for a man to cover his sins. He who 
does it shall not prosper. As it is very drudging work 
fora man to undertake to reveal every part of his 
wickedness, so, on the other hand, it is a good thing 
for a man just to lie open before God, and feel, ‘‘I am 
searched ; 1 am known; there is an Eye that pierces 
threugh and through me.” And if, besides, we have 
borne in on us the witness, the consciousness, ‘‘ You 
are the sons of God,” there is a peculiar comfort and 
balm in that. 

A great many persons are discouraged because they 
have the feeling, ‘‘If, when I made a profession of 
religion, I had thought that I should ever do thus and 
so, I should never have dared to make it. I have 
sinned through pride, through selfishness, through 
every faculty.” It is true that you have betrayed your 
covenants and vows. Everybody does it. And when 
you came into the presence of God he kuew that you 
would do it, He knew it from the beginning. He never 


made any wmlstake in bis judgment He knew that 





through ignorance and imperfection we should stumble 
and go to the right or to the left repeatedly. And 
prayer brings us into the consciousness of the all-brood- 
ing love of God. 

When I look back over the history of men who have 
been men of might, who, as great conquerors have 
pushed forward the generations of the world, who 
have given impulse to thought, to morality, and to 
civilization, I recall the fact that they have almost 
invariably been men of prayer. 

There is not much that you can see in the air, but 
the thermometer and the barometer see what isin it; 
they feelit; and they rise and fall at the touch of 
invisible qualities. So when we talk of praying there 
is not much that comes to our ordinary comprekension. 
Nevertheless, when I look at the great men who have 
left their impress upon generations, I observe that they 
have been men who walked with God, and who, in one 
way or another, have felt the pressure of the Infinite. 
I do not think that any person can attain toa great 
degree of Christian comfort except along the daily 
familiar road, Pray always ; pray fervently ; pray without 
ceasing. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Unhappy Carlyle! Was it not enough that thou 
shouldst be tormented through life by a tenderly mis- 
anthropic heart and a relentlessly dyspeptic stomach, 
but shouldst also fall after death into the hards of so 
blind a biographer? For what pre-natal sins wert 
thou punished ? 

Never was honest biographer more singularly in- 
competent for his task than Mr. Froude for the work 
which Carlyle’s misjudgment devolved upon him. 
Honest he is—sedulously, scrupulously honest; deter- 
mined to let no partiality swerve his judgment or bribe 
him to concealment. For this give him all praise. 
But competent? as the mole to write the life of the 
lark. ‘‘Gentlemen,” says the showman, “‘ behold the 
king of beasts! You may know him by his bushy 
mane and the tuft on the end of his tail. Dis chief 
characteristics are that he is very cross when he is 
hungry, and ‘ gey ill to live wi’.’” So, for substance, Mr. 
Froude, with air of honest self-complacency, showing 
off poor caged Carlyle. 

Mr. Carlyle was not a man easy to be understood; 
genius is always an enigma. And Carlyle was not 
only a genius, but one of singular contradictions. 
Nature, one would have said, intended him for a poet, 
but put him by accident in the wrong body, and 
dropped him in the wrong place. She brought him 
forth in the cottage of a Scotch peasant; in a circle 
whose poverty was so great that his father afterward 
told him that he had seen the Jaborers ‘retire, each 
separately, to a brook, and there drink instead of din- 
ing, anxious only to hide it.” Huis father had a glim- 
mering eense of the genius in his son—enough to let 
him “‘ gang his own way” without remonstrance, but 
not enough to help him in it with any sympathy. Ilis 
mother loved him with true mother-love, but had no 
capacity to comprehend him. She could hardly either 
read or write herself; used the pen painfully in briefest 
letters to keep alive correspondence when he was at 
Edinburgh University ; worse, could not think with 
any original thinking, only with thoughts which 
Scotch ,theological education had given her ready 
made. It is the old story: the hen has hatched out an 
eaglet, and clucks her maternal anxiety because the 
young bird is full of irrepressible aspirations which 
the mother cannot in the least comprehend. His let- 
ters to her are almost as pathetic as hers to him; the 
gentleness and patience of them, the sorrowful en- 
deavor to allay her anxieties and explain what could 
not but be inexplicable, are something wonder- 
ful. He writes her apologetically, ‘‘I entreat you 
to believe that I am sincerely desirous of being a 
good man; and I firmly trust that the 
same power which created us with imperfect 
faculties will pardon the errors of every one 
(and none are without them) who secks truth and 
righteousness with a simple heart.” Her orthodoxy 
flutters with alarm. She writes him back, ‘Oh, my 
dear, dear son, God made man after his own 
image ; therefore he bebooved to be without any im- 
perfect faculties. Beware, my dear son, of such 
thoughts; let them not dwell in your mind. God for- 
bid.” Poor, poor mother! Poor, poor son! 

Along with this narrow Scctch education was an un- 
generous Scotch diet, which turned young Carlyle out 
of the University, at nineteen, a confirmed dyspeptic. 
He was not far from right when, nine years after, he 
wrote, ‘‘I declare solemnly, without exaggeration, that 
l impute nine-tenths of my present wretchedaess, and 

*Thomas Carlyle. A History of the Firat Forty Yeareof His Life, 
179541885, By Jsmes Anthony Froude, M, 4, In two vols, (New 
Fork | Charice Boribney's Bone,) 
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rather more than nine-tenths of all my faults, to this 
infernal disorder in the stomach.” A warm heart, 
a poet’s imagination, a spiritual insight amounting to 
spiritual genius, a dogmatic education and a dyspeptic 
stomach—no wonder poor Carlyle was ‘‘ gey ill to live 
wi’”; no one certainly suffered more from his com- 
panionship than himself. Few understood him: not 
his mother; scarcely his father; not his good friend 
Jeffrey, who wrote to persuade him that he could get 
along famously in the world if he would only rid him- 
self of the notion that ‘‘a man ought to have a right 
creed as to his relations to the universe,” and would 
‘‘go lightly through it with the first creed that came 
to hand.” Then the tempter taketh him upintoa 
high mountain, nd showeth him the editorship of the 
‘Edinburgh Review ” and all the glory of it, and saith 
unto him, All this will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me. The only one who did understand 
him was his blessed wife ; and he, alas! never under- 
stood her, till death had carried her off. Strange? 
Nay! what man ever did understand a true woman’s 
heart, or put right value on a noble, loving, silently 
heoric wife till she was gone? Blessed are separa- 
tions; for they teach the dull-eyed man to miss the 
love which otherwise he comes to take as much for 
granted as the fragrance of the flowers or the songs of 
birds in spring. 

Mr. Froude is as much at a loss to understand Jane 
Welsh as Thomas Carlyle. The heart of woman is as 
unsolvable an enigma to him as the genius of man, 
Why and how she should ever have accepted the love 
of this great, rude, self-tormenting being, and worn out 
her life in uncomplaining and unrecognized servitude, 
he cannot understand. For had she notscores of lovers? 
And could she not have married a commonplace Dives 
and lived in purple and fine linen and fared sumptuously 
every day? Poor Froude! Hast thou never read 
that the life is more than meat? Yes, doubtless; as so 
many of us read it: with the eyes, but not with the un- 
derstanding. He even assures us, with a serious 
though perplexed air, that Jane was not in love with 
Thomas. Did she not say so? Is it not writtenin one 
of the maiden’s letters to the king, before they are yet 
married? ‘‘Llove you, andI should be the most un- 
grateful and injudicious of mortals if I did not. ButI 
am not in love with you; that is to say, my love for 
you is not a passion which overclouds my judgment and 
absorbs all my regard for myself and others.” Bless 
you, simple-minded Mr. Froude! did evertrue maiden- 
ly heart acknowledge to itself that it was in love with 
any man with a passion that overclouds judgment and 
absorbs all other regards? Measure a woman’s love 
always by deeds, not words ; or, if by words, never by 
confessions. But once Jane warned some girls ‘‘never 
to marry a genius.” One would like to have seen the 

face and heard the accent of that warning in order to 
measure its full value. Once, late in the evening of 
her laborious life, she said: ‘‘I married for ambition. 
Carlyle has exceeded all my wildest hopes ever 
imagined for him, and I am miserable.” That may be 
too; and yet her woman’s heart may have loved, and 
loved with an intensity of devotion which it is given to 
few women to enjoy—and suffer. Over against these 
three utterances put her life: her leaving home and 
mother to cleave only unto him; her sitting half the 
night by the oven door at Craigenputtoch, studying 
how to make bread that he could eat; her scrubbing 
the floor while he looked on approvingly, pipe in 
mouth; her facile change of mind to suit herself to 
him—and it was not easy for her to change her mind ; 
no instance in which any other persuasions but those 
of her Carlyle induced her to such changes. ‘‘Surely 
you are the most tantalizing man in the world, and 
I the most tractable woman. . *. . Without a 
moment’s hesitation, without once looking behind, 
without even bidding adieu to my flowers, I took my 
way with you out of my own paradise to raise another 
in the howling wilderness. A very miracle of love! 
Oh, mind of man!” Jane not in love with her Carlyle! 
Married him for ambition! Here are a few sentences 
from one of her letters to him in the first separation 
after marriage : 

TEMPLAND, Dec. 30, 1528, 

Goody, Goody, Dear Goody; Yeu said you would weary, and I do 
hope in my heart you are wearying. It will be so sweet to make it 
all up to you in kieses when I return. You will take me and hear all 
my bits of experiences, and your heart wiil beat when you find how I 
bave longed toreturn to you. Darling, dearest, loveliest, ‘the Lord 
bless you.’ Ithink of you every hour, every moment. I love you 
and admire you like—like anything. My own Good-good. .. . 
Dearest, I wonder if you are getting any victuals. There must be 
cocks at least, and the chickens will surely have laid their eggs. I 
have many an anxious thought about you, and I woader if you sleep 
at nights, or if you are wandering about, or—or—smoking and killing 
mice, Oh, if I was there I could put my arms so close about your 
neck and hush you into the softest sleep you have had since I went 
Away! Good night. Dream ofme, Iam over 

Your own 

If thisis the language of a wife who married for 
ambition, blessed are the men who bave ambitious 
wives, 

Did Carlyle love his wife? Of course Froude thinks 
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that the writer of it married her own Goody Goody | 
for ambition of course either does not read or does | 
not believe Carlyle’s simple, manly declaration, ‘‘I love 
you in my deepest heart.” Carlyle was a believer in 
‘‘ great silences.” Coming from such a believer, such | 
a paragraph as this is full of sacred meaning: | 


Surely I shall learn at !ength to prize the pearl of great price which | 
God has given tome unworthy. Surely I already know that to me | 
the richest treasure of this sublunary life has been awarded—the 
heart of my owa noble Jane. Shame on me for complaining, sick 
and wretched though I be. Bourbon and Braganza, when I think of 
it, are but poor men tome. Oh Jeanie! oh my wife! we will never 
part, never through eternity itself; but I will love thee and keep 
thee in my hearts of hcarts! that is, unlese I grow a very great fool 
—which indeed, this talk doth somewhat betoken. 

God blesa thee! Ever thine, 

It is true that Carlyle would not bend his plans to 
his love; true that he would not swerve one jot or 
tittle from the mission that had been laid upon him; 
true that he quietly took it for granted that his wife was 
his—one with him, and quite willing to share with him 
every cross and burden which fidelity to that mission 
involved; true that he was willing that she should. 
Every woman will understand how his Jane loved him 
all the more for this quiet persistence in his great pur- 
pose, and this silent matter-of-course faith in her. 
It is true also that he was often oblivious of her sacri- 
fices; saw them not, knew them not. Froude counts 
him selfish, of course. Selfish! he who not only 
denied himself comforts but took upon him odious 
and hateful work that he might add comforts to his 
mother; he who lived at starvation rates that he might 
give the best of education to his younger brother. 
Less selfish heart rarely beat in human bosom than 
beat in Carlyle’s. But he was absorbed in his own 
great thoughts, and often forgot the woman who 
pined almost in exile and solitude at his side. Not 
because his thoughts were centered in self; but because 
they were centered in his mission. It is the common 
vice of man; and commonest in great men. Sin against 
love it is, this habit of self-absorption, of absence of 
mind, that carries with it absence of courtesies, and 
amenities and ‘considerations ; and no true husband can 
read this story of Carlyle’s love-life without being put 
upon a course of self-examination and asking himself 
whether he too is not carelessly driving the nails into 
the hands of love that are so quick to serve him, and 
crowning with thorns the brow that is so full of 
thought for him, aye! and plunging the spear into the 
heart that is well-nigh breaking with unanswered love 
for him. 

Perhaps there is nothing in all Mr. Carlyle’s course 
which so impresses Mr. Froude with his unbearable 
temper as his refusal to go to housekeeping under the 
wing of Jane’s mother. Mr. Carlyle has written many 
wise and some foolish things; but we are inclined 
to think that he has nowhere compacted so much 
practical wisdom in so small a space as in his let- 
ter about ‘‘mothers-in-law”; notwithstanding the 
unconscionable length of this article we reproduce 
it here, nearly entire, for the instruction of many 
husbands and wives and for the admonition of mothers- 
in-law : 

“The man should bear rule in the house, and not the woman.’ 
This is an eternal axiom, the law of nature, which no mortal departs 
from unpunished. I have meditated on this many years, and eyery 
day it grows plainer to me, I must not,and I cannot, live in a 
house of which I am not head. I should be miserable myse!f, and 
make all about me miserable. Think not this comes of an imperious 
temper, that I shall be a harsh and tyranical husband to thee. God 
forbid! Butit is the nature of a man, if he is controlled by anything 
but his own reason, that he feels himself degraded, and incited, be it 
justly or not, to rebellion and discord. It is the nature of a woman 
again (for she is entirely passive, not active) to cling to the man 
for support and protection, to comply with his humors and feel 
pleasure in doing so, simply becanse they are his, to reverence while 
she loves him, to conquer him not by her force, but by her weak- 
ness, and perhaps, the cunning gypsy, to command him by obeying 
him. .. . Your mother is of all women the best calculated for being 
awife, andthe worst for being a husband. I know her, perhaps 
better than she thinks; and it is not without affection and sincere 
esteem that I have seen the fundamental structure of her character, 
and the many light capricious half graces, half follies, that eport ov 
the surface of it. I could even fancy that she might love me aleo 
and feel happy beside me, if her own true and kindly character were 
to come into fair and free communion with mine, which she might 
then find was neither false nor cruei any more than her own. But 
thia could only be ({ will speak it out at once and bold ly, for it is the 
quiet and kind conviction of my judgment, not the conceited and 
gelfish conviction of my vanity)—this could only be in a situation 
where she looked up to me, not I to her, 

Now think, Liebchen, whether your ‘mother will consent to forget 
her own riches and my poverty and uncertain, more probably my 
scanty, income, and consent, in the spirit of Christian meekness, to 
make me her guardian an1 director, and be a second wife to her dangh- 
ter’s husband. If she can, then I say she is a noble woman, and in the 
name of truth and affection /et us all live together and be one house- 
hold and one heart, till death or her own choice part us. If she can- 
not, which will do any thing but surprise me, then also the other 
thing cannot be, must not be; and for her sake no less than for 
yours and mine we must think of something else. 

Mr. Froude compares himself throughout this biog. 
raphy to the Greek chorus. The comparison is amus. 
ingly just. Experience has proved that the Greek 
chorus, with its prosaic moraliging on the drama, is 5 
bore, and has dispensed with it, The drama of 
Qarlyle's life is one of Intense interest to any one who 
ig capable of character study. But the Greek ohorur 
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its moral, and it is tolerable only because its incom- 
petence to apprehend the enigmatical genius of Carlyle 
and the equally enigmatical heart of Jane Welsh is 
occasionally so extraordinary as to be actually funny. 





Currency ; or, The Fundamental Principles of Monetary 
Science Postulated, Explained and Applied. By Hugh Bowl- 
by Willson. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) The author 
of this volume discusses with great elaborateness of detail 
not only the ecience of money but also the practical and 
mutual relations of labor, capital, ekill and machinery; also 
the value of money in relation to trade, the questions of 
legal tender and bi-metalism and the folly of Congres in its 
attempt to remonetize silver on a false basis of value. He 
also points out the difference between banks of deposit and 
discount, and banks of issue ; condemns the delegation by 
the Government of the power to issue paper dollars to bank- 
ing corporations, and argues in favor of the Government as 
a source of paper isene. Indeed, it is to this question that a 
large space in this volume is given. The author labors to 
refute the very able arguments of Hon. E. G. Spaulding, of 
Buffalo, as delivered before the U. 8. Bankers’ Association at 
Philadelphia in 1876, in favor of the National Banking sys- 
tem, and shows an extensive acquaintance with the historical 
bearings of the subject so far as they eeem to fayor his views. 
But he seems to be straugely blind to the great practical fact 
that for nearly twenty years the National Banking system of 
this country bas been steadily growing in favor with nearly 
all mercantile and commercial classes of the country; that 
its uniform syetem of currency issues has become so far per- 
fected that no loss to the note-holder js possible; and that, 
by its relations to local and individual trade, it is not only a 
convenience but a clear and very discriminating indicator of 
and provider for the wants of distinct communities both in 
the matter of deposits and discounts, and, as well, in the 
issue of itsnotes. That there are abuses to be corrected or 
tendencies toward expansion to be checked and regulated by 
law in this system goes without saying. Time and experi- 
ence will work many cures; but the benefit—speaking in a 
large and general way—which the National Banks have 
effected in the development of our industries and enterprises 
of every Cescription is immeasurable. ‘The recent extension 
of the bank charters by Congrees is an act which the popular 
sentiment of the country demanded, after a long and benefi- 
cent trial of the system by the nation at large. Almost every- 
body has a theory, a little different from everybody else's 
theory, on which he would establish a system; but it is wise 
to “let well enough elone” until you are sure of a better 
way; and we have no reason for accepting Mr. Willeon's 
theories at the expense of a tested fact. However, we hope 
everybody who is interested in this subject will read and 
study every phase of financial science, including the theories 
and arguments embraced in this volume. 


Charles Lowder; a Biography. By the author of ‘* The 
Life of St. Teresa.” (New York. E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
This is a charming story of a life of self-sacrifice, spent 
among the poor and wretchedin London. Though Mr. Low- 
der was a high-church Ritualist, yet his heart was warm and 
tender toward the most degraded, and the longing to help 
them became the ruling passion of his life. He was born 
June 22, 1820, and was lifted to the higher life Sept. 9, 1880. 
His great work was accomplished at the mission of St. 
George’s-in the-East, to which he came at thirty-six years 
of age, finding it the abode of sin and misery, apparently be- 
yond the reach of all Christian influences, and there he made his 
residence, giving up the comforts of home, the tender asseci- 
ations of wedded life, till he had stamped upon it the impress 
of his Christly life and left a circle of friends whose sorrow 
at his departure was the measure of their gratitude and affec- 
tion. Hostility was so conquered that ‘‘no such faneral has 
been seen in modern days. Thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody in the streets of East London on a working day, the 
whole populace turning out, the church adorned in white and 
beautiful with flowers—all symbolized, not the sorrow of 
those without hope, but the last and best genuine earthly re- 
ward of a goed man.” His work was accomplished by patient 
unremiting labor; it was, as he described such work, ‘ built 
up, stone upon stone, like a breakwater, where a vast amount 
of labor isspent on that which will never appear till the judg- 
ment day, and where, after these stones have been carefully 
laid, they must be strongly cemented together until they can 
be left to buffet against the angry storms and waves of the 
ocean.” He was tall in stature, rather|slightly built, his head 
was singularly fine, his features were regular and finely cut, 
and his strength of will was shown in the tightly closed lips, 
though in late years a smile was their general expression. 
He won the children’s love, and excursions with him were 
the joy of their lives. The whole story is told with rare 
felicity, and no student of the problem of reaching the masses 
can afford to neglect this volume. There will be found much 
to criticize, but much toimitate. The student of biography 
should not lose this rich life of succeseful labor, for with 
marked and not always winsome characteristics Charles 
Lowder was a man whose energy and conservation shame the 
pride and boasting of many more famous heroes. Such 
workers are needed in all great cities, till the Kingdom of God 
has come with power. Take this book with you for summer 
reading. 

Wines, Scriptural and Ecclesiastical. By Norman Kerr, 
M. D. (New York: National Temperance Society.) In the 
first chapter of this treatise we read: ‘‘It has been demon- 
strated that fermented liquors are irritant narcotic poisons, 
lo teach that Christ made and the Bible approved the social 
use of fermented intoxicating wine is, therefore, to teach 
thet he made and the Bible eanctioned the social use of nar- 
cotjc poison—a proposition which seems to me to carry 
with it ite own condemnation.” A book which begins In this 
way writes #¢ condemuation atthe start, The author de 
cares sermenied wine @ poleobd, aod ts sure ovr Baviour 
Would Bever Make 4 poised for man's drink, Ot cowred, 
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therefore, our Lord never made or used fermented wine 
The matter being thus settled, what is the use of the book? 
The whole question is answered about the two wines, fer- 
mented and unfermented, without looking into Scripture or 
Hebrew or Greek. Nevertheless the author has put together 
a most remarkable patchwork of hints und quotations and 
references, which prove nothing except that it is possible 
to preserve grape-juice from becoming wine, and that this 
preserved grape-juice is called wine sometimes by courtesy, 
as we call dough bread before it is baked. That an unfer- 
mented wine was ever known in ancient or modern times he 
utterly fails to show. The quotations from Pliny, Colu- 
mella, etc., are the old stock quotations, which have no bear- 
ing on the question. To say that the wine which the Apostle 
warned the deacons not to take too much of was an unfer- 
fermented wine is simply trifling. Why will the important 
cause of temperance load itself with such lumber? False 
arguments and false assertions only injure the cause for 
which they are used. The sound argument beth for tem- 
perance and abstinence is in that Christian expediency which 
denies self for others. Wine has always been a fermented 
liquor. It was universally used in Scripture times. Rechab- 
ites, Nazarites and Essenes only prove this fact. It may be 
well for us to give up its use but we must not falsify his- 
tory, and defy etymology and common sense. 

St Gleanings, the book compiled and arranged by 
Rose Porter (New York: White & Stokes), has at length ap- 
peared and will doubt’ess find immediate favor in the eyes of 
those who like to preserve mementoes of their summer so- 
journs at seashore and mountain-side. The book is artistic, 
both in make-up and in the purpose for which it is designed. 
In shape similar to an artist’s sketch-book, it presents a rich- 
ly embellished cover upon which there figure a decorative 
sun and a graceful arrangement of ferns, buttercups, daisies 
and butterflies, all in gold relief, thus warranting a place for 
the volume upon parlor tables. The body of the book is a 
combination of birthday-book, sketch-book, journal and 
herbarium. At the head of each page is an apt quotation 
from poets who have sung of summer and of nature's charms, 
and the rest of the page is divided into sections for jottings 
by the way, sketches and pressed flowers. Admirable as is 
the arrangement of the book for the mementoes it is to con- 
tain, there are one or two improvements that suggest them- 
selves: Tissue paper between the leaves would prevent the 
smudging of sketches and alco the disfiguring stains which 
come from pressed flowers. Then, sgain, the calendar of the 
book begins with June and ends with August; the summer 
months, to be sure, but thus affording no room for the loveli- 
ness of September and October days, when such people as the 
book will most appeal to love to linger by country waysides. 
The size also is questionable for convenience of carrying and 
handling ; but notwithstanding these slight blemishes of the 
book, many pleasant reminiscences wil! doubtless find their 
way between its covers before’the end of the season, to delight 
its happy possessor as he turns the leaves before his winter 
fire. 


Bentley. By R.C. Jebb. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers.) This is a brief biography of one of the foremost Eng- 
lish scholars of the last century, whose great erudition, un- 
compromising temper and official etation have made his 
name widely famous. English classical scholarship does not 
abound In great names, and Bentley stands out the more 
prominently because he has so few peers. His life was as 
uneventful as the lives of scholars generally are, but his im- 
petuous temper and bis arrogance of spirit made him the 
center of a number of very entertaining personal struggles. 
The dispute between himself and Boyle concerning the let- 
ters of Phalaris is one of the most famous episodes in the 
history of English literature, Dean Swift having revived it 
with all the force of his satirical genius in the “ Battle of 
the Books.” Bentley's life as master of Trinity College was 
marked by a series of contentions with the Fellows, in which, 
although technically defeated more than once, he was prac- 
tically successful, maintaining his position against all odds 
and in spite even of the decrees of the courts: The life of 
such & man possesses few elements of popular interest, but 
Professor Jebb has managed to write a very entertaining bi- 
ography, making the most of the few facts in Bentley's 
career, outlining not without humor the causes and courses 
of his quarrels, and concluding with an effective characteri- 
zation of his work as a scholar. 


Heaven, ‘‘ My Father's House.” By James William Kim- 
ball. (Boston: N. J. Bartlett & Co.) The author has long 
been a writer on devotional topics, and this fruit of his de- 
vout thinking upon the Christian's final home is the best of 
his work. We agree with him that it is the believer's privi- 
lege to know many things by the revelation of the Spirit, 
and we follow him through the chapters of this book, re- 
joicing that there iseo much connected with heaven that 
lies within the realm of present thought and enjoyment. The 
perusal of this book will bring light to many that sit in 
darkness, and ought to remove all shrinking from the door- 
way which we call death. In places the author has been 
almost too literal in his interpretation of Scripture, but his 
reverent spirit, and his positive faith lend a charm to bis 
writing, aud make this volume a desirable companion in 
meditative hours. Portions of it may be read with great 
profit and comfort in chambers where the aged or the sick 
are patiently waiting a change of worlds. 


Rambles in Rome. By 8. Russell Forbes. (New York: 
Thomas Neleon & Sons.) The interest in Rome is perennial, 
and, as Hawthorne has se well said, it is of that subtle and 
pervasive character which deepens with increasing knowl- 
edge and familiarity. No city in Europe needs a more 
thorough and intelligent preparation of study in order to 
make the moet of its historical associations and its art treas- 
ures. Even those who have never visited it and have little 
hope of ever enjoying that pleasure meet it so constantly 
in reading that such a book as this is almost a necessity. 





Mr. Forbes has undertaken to make an archeological and 
historical guide to the museums, galleries, villas, churches 
and antiquities of Rome and the Campagna, and has largely 
added to the usefulness of his work by numerous maps, plans 
and illustrations. It is, in effect, a key to the Eternal City, 
and will be found a very great aid not only to the tourist 
but to the general reader and to the art student. 

A Practical Treatise on Sea-Sickness. By George M. 
Beard, M.D. (New York: E. B. Treat.) A fifth edition 
with important addenda attests the value of this effort of Dr. 
Beard to relieve the distress of a sea voyage. ‘‘ The position 
taken is that sea-sickness, like any other forms of sickness, is 
an evil to be avoided, and that by the plan of treatment here 
proposed it can, in the majority of cases, be prevented or 
greatly relieved.” The author declares sea-sickness to be a 
functioual disease of the central nervous system, to be 
avoided by the use of bromide of sodium till the system is 
brought into a state of bromization. The numerous instances 
in which his treatment has proved successful, and the bold 
assertion on valid testimony that the most sensitive and deli- 
cate ladies need no longer fear this distressing sickness, 
should lead all who are about to go down to the seain a ship 
to possess this volume, thank Pr. Beard, and take courage— 
as well as bromide. 

Autobiography of Luther Lee, D.D. (New York: Phillips 
& Hunt.) The author has written this account of bis earn- 
est and vigorous life at the age of eighty-one. A mun of 
strong convictions and determined will, his years were spent 
in conflict with error; a warfare, he says, which, ‘‘ waged 
for conscience’ sake, secured me more poverty than money 
and more enemies than friends.” An ardent friend of the 
slave, and the constant advocate of temperance when local 
preachers, stewards, class-leaders, and members on the 
charges to which he was appointed were indifferent to 
both, this volume is stimulating, for memory has not failed 
the author and his spirit rises with the narrative. Such 
lives, though stormy, are not lived in vain. The rest of 
heaven will be sweet to them. 

The Whittier Leaflets for Homes, Libraries and Schools, 
compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon, and illustrated, tre 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and contain the 
choice poems of our Quaker poet. The use of these leaflets 
is to be warmly commended. Let them be scattered broad- 
cast over the land, carrying their beautiful and potent lessons, 
sweetening lives, and helping the young to cultivate a taste 
for that which is pure and good in poetry, acquainting them 
with that which is best from our standard authors. The 
plan is worthy of abundant support. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd’s ‘ Bibliobraphy of Ten- 
nyson ” is almost ready. 

—Oscar Wilde lectured in Boston last week, but the curi- 
osity to eee and hear him has mostly subsided. He is a faded 
lily. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is said to have got eight 
dollars a line for his poem in the Boston ‘‘ Globe” on Gar- 
field. 

—The ‘‘Humboldt Library” of this city has reprinted, 
for fifteen cents, Dean Trench’s work on ‘‘The Study of 
Words.” 

—Dr. Walter Bache and Mr. Henry Irving, the actor, have 
been elected vice-presidents of the English Browning 
Society. 

—Kossuth, in the forthcoming volume of his ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
predicts that it will not be long before Austria and Hungary 
are separated. 

—A volume of poems by Longfellow promised for this 
month will contain a number of pieces now published for 
the first time. 

—Itis a little curious, is it not? that the life of John C. 
Calhoun, in the series of ‘‘American Men of Letters,” should 
be written by Dr. Von Molst, a German. 

—Mr. E. 8. Nadal’s collection of essays, ‘‘ At Home and 
Elsewhere,” is rather badly used up for ite egotism and com- 
monplaceness by the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” 

—Ernest Renan is described by an English paper as a short 
and fat old man, with a fall round face and a short dipping 
nose—whatever kind of a nose that may be. 

—Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’s recollections of his ‘‘ Barris- 
ter’s Life ’’ reads as if it had been an easy book to write ; but 
how few men have the gifts for writing such. 

—Estes & Lauriat have a new novelist, whose name, E. 
P. Rowe, is to be carefully distinguished from Dodd, Mead 
& Co.’s E. P. Roe. How much there is in a name! 

—Two books are at hand about the Azores: Mr. Lyman 
H. Weeks’s ‘‘ Among the Azores”’, and Miss Alice C. Baker's 
‘« A Summer in the Azores, with a Glance at Madeira.” 

—A new edition of Herodotus is in preparation by Mac- 
millan & Co., under the supervision of Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
The volume containing the first three books is about ready. 

—The late Archbishop Mos, of Christiansand, Norway, 
was one ofthe most gifted and famous of Norwegian poets, 
and was,in particular, a worker in the field of national 
mythology and folk-lore. 

—The price at which Macmillan & Co. offer the American 
edition of Mr. Skeat’s ‘‘ Etymological Dictionary,” $2.50, is 
just one quarter the price at which it is sold in England. 
Who would not be an American ? 

—Mary Healy, a daughter of the eminent portrait painter, 
and pow a resident of Paris, has written a novel of life in 
that city which will shortly be published by Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., under the title of ‘‘ A Mere Caprice.” 

—Mr. Browning's friends commemorated his 70th birthday 
by presentiag him with a set of his own books, beautifully 
bound and suitably inscribed. It is said that he keeps no cop- 
jes of his books when they come from the press, but gives 


them all away. 
—It is understood that Mr. Underwood's sketch of Long- 





fellow, just published by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, 





gives good satisfaction to thé family of the deceased poet. 
But the portrait which prefaces it as a frontispiece is atro- 
cious as a likeness. 

~-There is nothing much better in all Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton’s new book on ‘‘ The Graphic Arts” than the 
motto of it, which is an extract from a speech by Prince 
Leopold to the effect that the spirit in which we do our work 
is the secret of happiness in life. 

—No more entertaining and original book has been written 
this long time than Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland’s on ‘* The 
Gypsies.” It is founded wholly on his personal intercourse 
with the gypsies in this country and in Europe, 1s far north 
and east as Russia, and is most fascinating. 

—Mrs. Oliphant’s new ‘‘ Literary History of England at 
the End of the Eighteenth Century and the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth ” is nearly ready at Macmillan’s, in two volumes. 
We are awaiting this work with considerable interest. The 
subject is one of great importance, and no treatment of it as 
yet is sufficient. Mr. Morley’s book is a disappointment. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s chapter on it in his ‘‘ History of the 
Nineteenth Century ” is good as far as it goes, but does not 
go far enough, 

—Rev. Dr. Crummell, of Washington, has written a book 
called ‘‘ The Greatness of Christ’ which will soon be pub- 
lished by T. Whittaker, of this city. Dr. Crummell, who is 
a full-blooded African, is the rector of an Episcopal church 
at Washington, D. C., and a graduate of Oxford University. 

—Appleton’s ‘Students’ Library’ makes thirty-four vol- 
umes on a wide variety of subjects in science, history, litera- 
ture and biography. The volumes are neat eighteen-mos, 
bound iu cloth, and the price of the set is twenty dollars. 
Mr. Guernsey's sketch of Emereon is one of the volumes, and 
Brooke's admirable ‘‘ Primer of English Literature’ another. 

—Roberts Brothers complete the second series of the ‘‘ No 
Name Novels ” with ‘‘ Aschenbroedel.” A third series will 
be opened immediately, upon the same popular plan, but in 
books of a different binding. The first and second series 
comprise together twenty-six novels, some of which are 
among the poorest as others are among the best that have 
lately been given to the American public. 

—The ‘Stories from State Papers,” lately issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., relate to historical events like the Gun- 
powder Plot, the Great Fire in London, the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the Inviucible Armada; and their charm, 
as here related, consists not so much in novelty asin the care 
and the freshness of material with which they have been re- 
composed by Mr. Ewald. The book has a good English look. 

—The latest sensation in literary Boston has been the pro- 
posal of the District Attorney of Suffolk County, at the in- 
stance of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, to prose- 
cute James R. Osgood & Co. for the publication of Walt 
Whitman's volume of poems last autumn. It is understood 
that Mr. Whitman positively refused to make any conces-— 
sions, and that the publishers threw up the contract of pub- 
lication. 

—Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, have in preparation a book 
which will be a boon to all sportsmen and canoeists—a guide 
to the head waters of the Penobscot, Aroostook, and St. 
John rivers in Maine, with full directions to campers-out. 
One of the finest excursions through this region was made 
some years ago by Bishop Jaggar, of the diocese of Southern 
Ohio, one of the most enthusiastic of fishermen. It is as 
good as a book to hear the Bishop describe his running of 
the St. John rapids in a canoe. 

—Nantucket is certainly becoming a fashionable watering- 
place, for here is a book about it in that character by Mr. E. 
M. Godfrey, one of its residents, who tells us all about its 
history, localities, traditions, and the hundred other things of 
which everybody will want to know who is going there, or 
who isn’t. Only if you dogo to Nantucket this summer, or any 
other, don’t leave the engagement of a boarding-place until 
you get there ; for if you do, book or no book, your chances 
will be very good for staying out of doors the first night at 
least. 

—You may make up your mind nine times out of ten that 
a novel which is loudly heralded in advance as ‘‘ the great 
novel of the hour” is sure to prove dull and flat. We might 
point this remark by allusion to a particular instance at this 
moment, but consideration for the feelings of the unknown 
author, whose first attempt it is, forbids. The best novels 
are like a flash of lightning in a clear day. For example, 
‘* A Reverend Idol,” which, though not absolutely one of the 
very best, is very good, in its first half particularly. But 
Miss McLean writes to the ‘‘ Literary World” to contradict 
the rumor that she is the author of it. 

—It is seven or eight years since Mr. Beecher has published 
a& volume of sermons, and the promise of one the present 
spring is therefore welcome. Falling in the other day with 
one of Mr. Beecher’s hearers who has sat under his pulpit 
voice now for nearly twenty years, the writer of this para- 
graph asked an opinion as to the character and quality of 
his preaching as compared with what it was a dozen or fif- 
teen years ago. The reply was thac he had never preached 
with more force and fervor than now. This fact will be 
pleasing to all who remember that Mr. Beecher is passing 
rapidly into the seventies. Fords, Howard and Hulbert will 
publish the new volume. 

—There were three remarkable things in the ‘ Literary 
World” last week. One a very full annotated biography of 
Victor Hugo; another a critical account of Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth, and half a dozen other sensational Ameri- 
can novelists; and the third a curious study of the genesis 
of Longfeilow’s fameus poem of “ Excelsior,” founded on 
an examination of the original manuscript, which is pre- 
served among the choicest treasures in the library of Har- 
vard College. Mr, Longfellow, it seems, wrote the poem on 
the back of a letter he had just received at the time from 
his friend Charles Sumner. The relic is a most interesting 
one, and the erasures and interlineations in the manuscript 
are a valuable itlustration of the way in which even our 
greatest pects have to work out their ideas. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in ita earlicat subsequent issue. Publishers | 
will confer a favor by premptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Aecompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

A. D. F. Ranpotru & Co., N. Y. 

* Jesus Only, and Other Poems.” By Albert Za- 
briskie Gray. 

“What Wonld the World be Without Religion ?” 
By the Rev. C, H. Parkhurst. 

Macmi.uan & Co., N. Y. 


“ Plitters, Tatters and the Counsellor.” By the 
author of the *‘ Hon. Miss Ferrard.” 

‘Essays at Home and Elsewhere.” By E. 
Nadal. 

** Wandering in Seuth America.” By Charles 
Waterton, 

Am. Tract Soc., N. Y. 
** Antobiography and Memorial of Ichabod 


Washburn.” 
D. AppLeton & Co., N. Y. 
* Errors in the Use of English.” By William B. 
Hodgson. 
** Demosthenes.” By S. H. Dutcher. 
*“*A Geographical Reader.” By James Johnnot. 
“The Prophets of Israel.” By William Robertson 
Smith. 
“ Diseases of the Memory.” By Th. Ribot. 
J. Witey & Son, New York. 
By John Ruskin. 
R. Wortuineton, New York. 
By W. Cham- 


** Seasame and Lilies.” 


* Story of a Long and Busy Life.” 
bers. 
GroreE 1. Exvis, Boston. 
By 8. J. Stewart. 
By J. F. Ware. 
DRraPeErR, Andover, Mass. 
By Fred. G, 


** The Gospel of Law,” 
* Wrestling and Waiting.” 

WARREN F. 
** Studies in Science and Religion.” 


Wright. 
Gro. W. Hartan & Co. , 


“ Henry W. Longfellow.” By R. H. Stoddard. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons. 

“Index to Scribner’s Monthly.” Vols. Il. to XX. 

“The Faiths of the World.” St. Giles Lectures. 

“The Order of the Sciences.” By Charles W. 


Shields. 
“The Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850.” By Justin 
McCarthy. 
Estes & LauriatT. 
“An English ‘Daisy Miller.” By Virginia 


Jobnson. 
‘Brought to Bay.” By E. P. Roe. 
Henry Hout & Co. 
** Yesterday.” Leisure Hour Series. 
* William Penn.” By Robert J. Burdette. 
J. R. Osaoon & Co., Boston. 
“The Desmond Hundred.” Round Robin Series. 
“The Stolen White Elephant.”” By Mark Twain. 
cC. G. G. Parng, Detroit. 
**The Women of Mormonism.” Edited by Jen- 
nie Anderson Froiseth. 
HARPER Bros. 
Franklin Square Library. 
“Geraldine and Her Suitors.” By M. C. M. 
Simpson. 
MAGAZINES, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, edited by L. 
P. De Cesnola; The Sanitarian, Macmillan’s Ma- 
gazine. 








NEW PUBLICATIO NS. 


A Delightful Summer Book. 


HOW TO MAKE PICTURES. 


By HENRY CLAY PRICE. 
50c. Per Copy. 
It contains in easy lessons full instructions 
in Amateur Photography. 











‘0 


Outfits for the Amateur 


FROM $10 UPWARDS. 





DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS FREE. 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
(ESTABLISHED 1802) 


419 & 421 Broome St., New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


RECENT AND VALUABLE 
Sunday-School Publications. 


A Home in the 1 A pana, 12mo0 





men, Fie ors, oy | and 


| HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
I. 


| 
| The Faiths of the World. 


Charles Serbuers Sons 


Prof. Robertson Smith’s 


New Volume 
JUST READY. 
The Prophets of Israel, and 
their Place in History, 


A Concise History of the Great Religious) TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY, 


for 1882. 
Flint, 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Contanrs = Religions of India: Vedic Period ; 
Brahmanism. Religions of India: Buddhism. 


V. Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
Ancient Greece. 
VIII. Teatonic and Scandinavian Religion. IX. 
Relation to other Religions. 

II. 


The Epoch of Reform. 


(Epochs of Modern History.) 


History of Our Own Times.” 1 vol. 
$1.00. 


, 16mo, 


the most readable historical compends ever written, 
treating of a period unrivalled in its interest for 
lovers of constitutional government, and perha 
history of Anglo-Saxon institutions. 

EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


Each 1 vol., 16mo, with maps. #1. 


Ages—The Normans in Europe—The Early 
Plantagenets—The Houses of Lancaster and 


Years’ War, 1618--1648—The Era of the Prot- 


—The Age of Anne—The French Revolution 
and First Empire. 

‘“*No more exquisitely-constructed little books 
exist than some of the series which is adorned by 
Mr. Gardiner’s ** History of the Thirty Years’ 
War.”—{The Nation. 


III. 
The Order of the Sciences. 


By Professor Charles W. Shields, D.D., author 
of ‘‘ The Final Philosophy, as Issuing from 
the Harmony of Science and Religion: An 
Historical and Critical Introduction.” 1 
vol., 12mo, 75 cents. 


IV. 


Study in Europe. 
Alphabetically Arranged. 


By Lafayette C. Loomis, A.M. With Plans 
and Catalogues’of the Chief Art Galleries, 


Maps, Tables of Routes, and 160 Outline 
Illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, 600 pages, 
$3.50. 


** The value of the Index Guide is incontestable.” 
—(Evening Post. 

“An innovation, and a very sensible one, in the 
department of European guide-books.”—[{Boston 
Journal. 

“One of the most compact, comprehensive and 
exhaustive travelling companions which has ever 
been printed.” —[{New York ‘Tribune. 


v. 
Guerndale. 
By J. 8. of Dale. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


“TItis much the best American novel that has 
been written in a long time.”—({Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

“A fresh and vivid work of fiction, picturing, 
with much success and force, modern society, re- 
vealing much observation of its leading character- 
istics and insight into its strongest passions.”— 
(Boston Zion’s Herald. 

“Tt will be sure to attract attention from those 
who are seeking for a new s2nsation in the field of 
light literature. We have seen no book for many 
months to which the adjective, brilliant, may be 
more justly applied.”—{Saturday Evening Gazette. 


*, "These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
wili be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
THe 


LIFE EVERLASTING. 


What is it? Whence is it? Whose isit? 
By J. H. PETTINGELL, A. M., 


Author of ‘‘ Homiletical Index,” ‘‘ Theological Tri- 
lemma,” etc., etc. 

WITH A COPIOUS SYMPOSIUM, 

in which 20 representative men—Clergymen, Lay- 

Scholars—of various 











About Fred ? 13mo............... a Ame unite an a 
IG citi tildes V6iis «bs Saindeodensiveei author in -3— their 0 a views of the Chri 
SEEDS WOU, BEUBDccscccccess ococsanees doctrine of immortality of m: 
fimost Too ae. ae a oe ne Ades The whole constituting Bates most st thorough and ex- 
The Wg and Do of the H rouse, “iémo- pe yp oh. uy, art apfiahed’ rer; 
. Bu 
A Year at Poplar Row................ + Press. Well bound, 800 Dp. Price b mail, $2.00. 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Liberal discount by the quantity y: - An ordered 
of booksellers generally, or directly of 


J. D. BROWN Minor St. 
Pisinael Pa. . 


Systems of the World. St. Giles’ Lectures 
By Principal Caird, Professors 
Milligan and Taylor, Dre. James 
oe J. Cameron Lees, and others. 


Ill. Religions a China: Confucianism. IV. Re—| 44 
ligion of Persia: Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta. ell 
VI. Religion of Socal 

VII. Religion of Ancient Rome. 


Ancient Religions of Central America. X. Juda- 
ism. Xf. Mohammedanism. XII. Christianity in 


By Justin McCarthy, M. P., author of ‘A | #ttractive simplicity.—(The Academy. 


Mr. McCarthy has given us in this volume one of 


the most important and instructive chapter in the | Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism, with 


The Crusades—The Beginning of the Middle 
York—The Age of Elizabeth—The Thirty | “tl, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


estant Revolution—The Puritan Kevolution— 
The Fall of the Stuarts—Frederick the Great 


The Index Guide to Travel and Art| 


B.C. By W. Ropertson SmitH, M. A., 
LL. D., author of ‘* The Old Testament in 
the Jouteh Chureh.” 12mo, cloth. Price, | 
$1.75 


**It is manifestly absurd to think that the very 
best use of the Bibie can be made vy those who read 
it for A. nourishment of their religious life, so long 
tory of the revelations which it contains is 
imperfectly understood. In the interest of religions 
as of sound knowledge, it is of the highest 
rtance that everything which scholarship has te 

about the Old and New Testament should be 
po and fully set before the intelligent Bible 
reader."*—{From the Preface. 


**Itis not every Professor of Hebrew whose aca- 
demical lectures would furnish forth such a rich 
feast as now lies beforeus. Even the happy few who 
know something of the facts of the Bible will learn 
much from the felicitousness of the present exposi- 
—_ For Mr. Robertson Smith is not only a ‘full 

‘ but has a singular gift of making a hard sub- 
ject | intelligible. . . @ loves to biow away the 
mists of controversy and show the truth in all its 


Uniform with above. 
The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church. 


Notes. By W. RospgrtTson Situ, M. A., 
recently Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis 
of the Old Testament, Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonn St., New Yorg. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEE: 
THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. B 


LEsLiz STEPHEN, author of ** English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century.” 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 
$4.00. 


PEN PICTURES OF AUTHORS. By 


WILLIAM SHEPARD, author of ** Authors and 
Authorship.” 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SALEM 
WITCHCRAFT EXCITEMENT OF 1692, with 
its Practical Application to Events of Our 
Own Time, and with Special Reference to the 
cases of Guiteau and Cadet Whittaker. By 
Gro. M. BgarRp, M.D. 1 vol., cloth, about 
$1.00. 


“< 


Spring lists of new books sent on ecctananinand 


TESTED, TRIED, & APPROVED. 


CROWELL’S S.S. LIBRARY, NO. 6. 


Edited by CH AS. F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., Pastor 

of the Church of the Strangers, New York. 

50 Volumes. 16mo. $29.00. 

** The fifty volumes cont ined in this Libra: y have 
a, procured at much expense, and eelecte! from 

— number of manuscripts. They have been 
submitted to my inspection, and each volume has 
been examined. 
There is not a sentence in any of these Looks to 
which any Corte — can renqunalay vest, 
whatever kp A denom‘nationa. attachments, 
his political tations. or his sectional residence. 
Taken as a whole, the Library may safely be com- 
mended to families and Sunday-schools in any part 
of the whole country and in any part of the church 
universal, as containing nothing but good books, 
many of which are very superior to the average of 
this class of terature. I believe that I am serving 
the cause of the Master in aiding in the circulation 
of these excellent volumes, 





CHARLES F. DEEMre, 

Pastor of the Church of the Strangers. 
We refer also tothe Baptist Publication Society, 
Congregational Publishing Society, Lutheran Board, 
and Methodist Book Ooncern, al] of whom use our 
Libraries freely and will recommend them. Send 
for our catalogue giving an analysis of each book in 
this library. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

Subscription Edition Now Ready. 

One handsome Octavo Volume, 593 pages, 
106 spirited Illustrations. 

Agents wanted In all parts of the United States, 

For further particulars apply to the Pub'ishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
4 Park St, ao or 11 East 17th St., New York, or 
Madison 8t., Chicago. 











MAKE YOUR WIFE HAPPY WITH MISS COLBRATH’S 


WHAT “tor’ BREAKFAST. 


No recent book will bring the yy such relief. 

Complete breakfasts and = ao for the dishes, and 

makes the morning a delight. 

*," Ele, 7 vol. Interlenved. Postpaid. oe. 
Washington St., Bosto 





J . EARLE, 
B00 KS for Sentey ston -school and Family Li- 
raries, for P: , Paren’ 
ers, Young —. and = 
t free to any 








13 Astor Place, New York. 


Or, B. Onaxton & Oo,, 90 Market St,, Phila, Pa, 


ALBION 4 w. N. TOURGEE. 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 
NOTABLE ATTRACTIONS. 


1. Julian Hawthorne’s etriking serial story,** Dust,” 
now running. 2. Judge Tourgee’s new and 
| greatest story ‘ {Hot Plowshares,”’ to begin 
at once 3. Serml Stories by E. P. Roz, E. 8. 
| PHELrs, W. M. Baker, and others of national rep- 
| utation. 4. Short Stories, Poems, Articles on Sci- 

ence, Art, Literature and Politics by the firet writ- 
| ers of the land. 5. The regular departments of The 
| Household, Art of Adornment, Our Society, The 
Still Hour, Foreign Thought, "Book Reviews, etc. 
6. Editorial and contributed discussions of all cor- 
rent social, literary and —— topics, without 
regard to sect or party. The Illustrations 
are drawn and engraved by the best talent in the 
country, under the competent direction of Miss 
Emily Sartain. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


7. = rowyeidge, B Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), 
Mrs. Alexander. Lathrop, George H. Boker, 
Rebecca Harding Te, President Noah Porter, E. 
P. Roe, Louise Chandler Moulton, Celia Thaxter, 
Frank 'R. Stoc kton, Boyesen, President ©. 
W. Eliot, Julian Hawthorne, E. E. Hale, Harriet 
Presc tt Kycfford, Dr. Wm. A, Hammond, Presi- 
dent E ill, President Magoun, Benson J. 
Lossing, 1 A wokton. Uncle ay Rose Haw 
thorne Lathrop, Elli Marion Har- 
and, Julia i Be a Robert _ urdette, Prof 
Henry Conpée, Hon. B. G Nortbrop, Chas. G. 
Leland, (Hane Breitmann) Mary A Barr, Josephine 
Pollard, President D. nee. Margar et 5 Pres, 
ton, Sarah O Jewett, Edgar F ‘awcett. 


Judge Tourgee’s New Story, 


**HOT PLOWSHARES,’’ 


treate of a most interesting and exciti period of 
American history, and while entirely dfeatmilar is 
yet happily germane to his previous works. 


— Terms for Immediate Subscription : 


f ordered betore July Ist we will d 
OUR CONTINENT. Deglnalng with Judge 
Tourgee's Story, until the end of the year 
(om i 15 ISS3.) tor $2.00 ‘= writ al mae 

numbers from the nin . 
TS iNS2) for S300" a oa 


OUR CONTINENT contains annually one-third 
more matter than any Monthly ine—an eacess 
equal to four monthly t numbers. 

Subscribe at once and begin with Judge 
Tourgee’s Story, Back numbers cannot Ee 
promised after **‘ Hot Plowshares” begins. 


Address, 
OUR CONTINENT, Phila., Pa. 
MUSIC BOOKS BY 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Ditson & Co. publish a large number of books that 
are purely American in design and composition. 


‘aq ($2,) is anew Grand Opera, just out 
Zenobia It is by SG. PRATT.» The subject 
is a noble and heroic one, and the scenes are ca 
able ofbeing made most attractive. Will soon 
givens Miss Annie Cary taking the principal role. 

ta, ($1.50) by DUDLEY BUCK, i 
Don M UNIO a Grana Cantata, founded on r 
legend of the Crusades. 


46th Psalm {0% fevorve. EY BU 
Joseph’s Bondage: wy cuSDwicx. 
Belshazzar ¢¢1.00) By BUTTERFIELD. 


Are two sacred Cantatas, introducing, the one 
Egyptian, and the other Babylonian scenes,which, 
with proper costuming, may be made m cent. 





The music is good, an either is well worth giving. 
(75 cents). B 
New Flower Queen dior"koot. 


Picnic By THOMAS. ($1.) 


Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 
flower and excursion season. 


Redemption Hymn S? exitxith? wi 


be most accceptable to choirs and choruses. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 





Now fieady: é 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA 


By Rev. R. LOWRY and W. H. DOANE. 


NEW SONGS OF GREAT SUPERIORITY 
FOR THE SERVICE OF 


Song in the Sunday-School. 


339 NUMBERS OF THE BEST WRITERS 
MUSIC BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS 


The book is very convenient in size and 
shape, and may be easily carried in the 
pocket. 

Price; in Board Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. 
tA Copy in paper cover sent on receipt of 25 ote, 
=" specimen pages free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 





on Publishers, How You 


& HUNT, 


76 BAST NINTH ST, #1 RANDOLPH ST, 
NEW YORK. ” J Chicago.” 


An Thestested Weekly Magazine 


$4a year; $2 six mos.; roc. acopy 
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Correspondence. 


MINISTERIAL EXPENSES AND ECONOMIES—TWO 
TESTIMONIES. 
FROM THE FAR WEST. 

I have been very much interested in the different articles 
upon ministerial economy which have appeared in The 
Christian Union during the past few months. Your corre- 
spondent in the issue of May 18 has shot wide of the mark, 
even though he has had thirty years’ experience in the min- 
istry. Allow one who has had only six years’ experience in 
the sacred office to try and point out the fallacies in myelder 
brother's reasoning. 

1. A minister's expenses outside of furnishing his table 
and house are necessarily more than those of any ordinary 
** weaver" or heathen Chinee.” Many of us are compelled 
to keep a team of horses and a conveyance. This is quite 
an item of expense. Those ministers who do not keep a 
horse and conveyance are often obliged to hire them in order 
to accomplish their pastoral work. A minister has usually 
far more guests to entertain than any common laborer. The 
correspondence which a minister is obliged to keep up is 
also quite an item of expense. Then there is always more 
or leas expense incurred in attending Presbyteries, associa- 
tions, conferences, Sunday-school conventions, ete. A min- 
ister is aleo obliged to’ purchase more books, papers and 
magazines than the ordinary ‘‘ weaver” or ‘' heathen 
Chinee.” 

2. ‘We and our wives are"’ not too good to work in our 
Master's vineyard unless with ‘‘ competent salaries.” There 
is not.a braver, more heroic, cr more eclf-denying class of 
men and women in the world than are to be found in the 
United States to-day. Let our experienced brother take an 
extended trip through the prairies of Nebraska and Kansas. 
Let him visit the ministers and their families, living, as they 
often do, either in one room above the ground or in one be- 
low. Let him see their plain furniture, their meager libraries, 
their simple, humble style of living insod-houses and ‘‘ dug- 





outs.” Let him come over the Rocky Mountains and see the 


style in which the ministers and teachers among the Mormons 
of Utah and Idaho are compelled to live. Let him visit our 
theological seminaries and hear the young men in their mis- 
sionary prayer-meetings. Let him notice the immense num- 
ber of the graduates of our theological seminaries this year 
alone who have offered to go to far-off foreign fields of labor 
or toour own needy, struggling churches East, West, North 
and South. Here and there he may find one young student 
thinking that the softest thing is the Gospel ministry ; but 
where he will find one such I will find nine who are brave, 
heroic, celf-sacrificing, devoted Christian young men who are 
sincerely saying, ‘‘ Lord, here am1I; sendme!” In Massa- 
chusetts they may desire and expect to be coddied, but I can 
assure you outside of New England there is not erough of it 
to spoil but few ministers. I believe the graduates of to-day 
are as able ard willing to ‘‘ endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ’ as were those of thirty years ago. 


E. M. K. 
Matap City, Idaho. 


FROM A NEW ENGLAND CITY. 


In The Christian Union for May 18 there is an article en- 
titled ‘‘ Concerning Ministers’ Salaries,” supplemental to my 
note of April 13. The writer says: ‘I shou'd be everlasting- 
ly ashamed of my education if it had incapaciated me to live 
as cheaply as the weaver.” I agree to that, but still, would 
it do for him to dress and appear as a weaver? Must he not, 
in order to hold the respect of his people, take pains to dress 
and appear well? Would it do for him to enter the pulpit 
dressed in homespun, and his wife in the pastor's pew in 
calico? Ithink not. Forty or fifty years ago, it could be 
done perhaps, but not now. Again, he says: “ Ought not I, 
an educated man, to be able to get more from the plot of 
ground I cultivate than the Irish clod-hopper?” Certainly, 
if you insist on transforming clergymen into clod-hoppers 
and give them plots of ground to cultivate. I think no min- 
ister, in fact no professional man, has any business to be cul- 
tivating plots of ground, except some little garden patch. 
Ilis early education has unfitted him for it. Again, a man 
fresh from the hoe handle, heated and excited, as he must be, 
perhaps under the influence of a ‘‘farmer’s righteous indig- 
oatior,” isin no condition for either mental work or to admin- 
ister consolation to an invalid parishioner, any more than a 
physician coming from the same occupation, or from his 
wood-pile, with his bounding pulse and throbbing ears, is 
competent to appreciate the character of a feeble pulse or to 
recognize the sounds of a diseased heart or lung. I do not 
advocate ‘soft things” for miuisters, but only desire that 
they may have their due, that which is necessary to their 
station in life. At the last the writer refers the pastors to the 
missionaries of heathen countries, as though the pastors 
throughout these civilized States had reason to congratulate 
themselves in that they are no worse off than the missionaries 
of the heathen. Joun Howarp, M.D. 

Harrrorp, Conn. 


THE CALIFORNIA SIDE. 

Having been a reader of your paper for many sears, I 
judge that your love of fairness will make welcome a letter 
showing something of the California side of the Chinese 
Question. 

An article in The Christian Union of April 13, on “‘ Ameri- 
can women and the Chincse,” has given us an idea of the 
false impression Eastern people have on the subject, and 
about the servants im particular. The writer says that the 
action of Congress in passing the Chinese bill is an ‘‘ nn- 
American, an-Christian, and infamous measure.” Also, 
that without the Chinese here, there can be no permanent 
working class. Would it not be most un-American and 
ua-democratic, to have such a class among us? Is {t not our 





boast that the poorest in our land may rise to the highest 
positions? That the servant of to-day may be the million- 
aire to-morrow? It is also a mistake to think that there is 
‘‘no impudence, ignorance, waste and extravagance” with 
these ‘‘ wonderful workers” in the kitchen. at they are 
often a great comfort to tired housekeepers is true; and as 
laundrymen we would be loth to spare them. Their coming 
in mcderate numbers in the past has been of great assistance 
in the large work of railroad building in these new States, 
with their small population. But no one can know much of 
Chinese peculiarities to suppose that their presence would 
be the panacea of all household woes. Your writer cannot 
have heard their sullen mutterings when the mistress tries to 
take her proper place as leader in the kitchen; nor the angry 
slinging about of dishes on slight provocations; nor their 
universal habit of leaving without notice with no thought of 
their employer’s wishes; nor the very common pilfering of 
groceries, etc. Neater, in their clean white aprons, than 
most servant girls, their failings in cleanliness are those of 
men, a8 the women, with few exceptions, are prostitutes. 

The writer makes sweeping condemnation of our repre- 
sentatives when she calls the bill they passed infamous. 
Yet, were it so, we prefer that infamy to the exposure of our 
boys to the heathen vices they bring with them. Opium 
emoking, prostitution and excessive gambling always ac- 
company them. Let her once visit the opium dens and the 
overcrowded lodging-houses to be seen in all our towns, and 
she would see that we must work for the morals of our own 
youth firet, as self-defense is the first law of nations as well 
as of individuals. But the most serious aspect of the ques- 
tion is not the immediate comfort to housekcepers. It is: 
Will uncontrolled immigration of Chinese be a sure benefit 
to us in the present, and to our children in the future? They 
are not assimilative, like the European immigrants, who in 
a generation or two become as ourselves. The ‘ wail” of 
opposition does not come the strongest, if it is the loudest, 
from the ‘Sand Lots,” but comes from every city and town 
on the Pacific Coast where the question has had its greatest 
test. Yet everyone knows that laboring men are the back- 
bone of any nation ; and what injures them affects all. 

The Chinese, living mostly on rice and tea, are making 
clothing, shoes, cigars, etc., cheaper than we can. Should 
Americans live on less? What are our sewing women, boys, 
girls and workingmen to do after our factories, trades and 
gardens are filled with these persistent workers? Their in- 
dustry but adds to the evil. 

An Eastern man has said, ‘‘ Meet them with the Bible in 
one hand and a spelling-book in the other.” Now, the 
churches here have for thirty years done this, teaching all 
who would attend their Sabbath-schools; and [ have yet to 
know of one true conversion, although there have been a few 
reported out of the thousands here in all these years. The 
Chinese are not the ‘‘tiny folk’ some euppose, nor is the 
fire-cracker the weapon used in their brawls. Their coming 
among us is no small stream to be checked with little dams ; 
but if uncontrolled too long will be like the ocean tide, 
which no man can stay. CALIFORNIA. 

Stockton, Cal. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 

The Committee of Fifteen has recommended to the Home 
Missionary Society ‘‘the occupancy of strategic pointe,” 
‘‘thesecuring of better men and the bringing dependent 
churches to self-support as speedily as possible.” All this is 
in accord with the best wisdom and economy. But do the 
contributors to and friends of this Society realize the embar- 
rassments in the field arising from the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining the choicest men, and the disposition to be made 
of those who have become superannuated? I can give a case 
in point. Our Home Missionary Board received an applica- 
tion from a siaall dependent church for aid. The money 
could be used to seemingly far greater advantage in some 
new and promising field on the frontier. But this little 
church has been depleted by the removal of its younger and 
active members to the cities, or to more inviting openings 
further West; yet through years past it has been training up 
valuable Christian men and women, who have become the 
workers and stand-by’s in ourchurches in such places. Now 
shall this little flock have its application for help cut down, 
and, because there are strategic points needing money and 
men, be practically neglected? Such churches cannot come 
to self-support soon, and their feebleness, for the above rea- 
sons, prevents any diminution in the amount of aid they 
annually solicit. Again, I have a home missionary in mind, 
and he is a typical one in this respect, who has been twenty- 
seven years in service. He is now less vigorous and accept- 
able as a preacher, and a church cannot prosper much under 
his ministrations on this account. What shall be done with 
him? These new home missionary churches have in them a 
goodly proportion of the brightest and most enterprising 
people, who have been accustomed to the best preaching, 
and they, and those needing to be reached in the young 
townsof the West, are not satisfied with a superannuated 
preacher, even though he has spent his strength and best 
years in labor for the Master asa missionary. We have no 
provision for such; they must preach where they can, and 
are shifted about till at last it is difficult to find any field for 
them. Then comes the question what to do with and for 
men who have worn themeelves out in the service of this 
Society. Its patrons are hardly aware of the debt due these 
veteran home missionaries, and it is an increasingly perplex- 
ing problem to know what disposition to make of them, in 
the absence of any fand to help them support themselves, or 
any ability on the part of the Society to pension them. They 
must give way, while their places are filled by younger aud 
abler men, and, like worn-out horses, they have to be 


‘* turned out to grass,” and left to shift for themselves. But 
will the friends of home missions say that those who have 


t and been spent as their representatives in sa our 
Country for Obrist should thus be dealt with? 
M. M. G. Dana, 


St, Paun, Minn, 








ABBREVIATIONS, SIMPLE AND UNIFORM. 

The increased and increasing speed of all varieties of pen 
work multiplies the use of abbreviations. Great .mprove- 
ment would attend the simplicity and uniformity of their use. 
Nowhere is it more neglected than in the representations of 
Scripture books. Probably this year will see more of Script- 
ure references by pen and type than any previous year. 
Other sciences with less demand are systematic and uniform 
in the use of abbreviations, while we continue to represent 
the Scripture books in a very unwieldy manner. Matthew 
and Ezekiel are still often designated by four letters. It will 
be clearer as well as much more expert if we (Ist) begin 
with the New Testament, because references are much more 
frequently made to its books. (2d) Let the name of each 
book be designated by the use of its initial letter, excepting 
in case of recurrence, when that letter should be annexed to 
the initial which is nearest in the word or most significant in 
sound. Distinctness will generally direct the choice of a 
consonant for this second letter. When the list of New Tes- 
tament books is thus abbreviated, it can be continued 
through the books of the Old Testament. Numbered books 
of the same name need as usual the numerical character pre- 
fixed to the abbreviation. M. will always stand for Matthew; 
Mk. for Mark, and MI. for Malachi; R. for Romans and Rv. 
for Revelations; 2U. for 24 Corinthians, and 1Cr. for 1st. 
Chronicles ; 1T. for Ist Thessalonians; 2Ti. for 2d Timothy, 
and T. for Titus; E. for Ephesiaus; Ez. for Ezra, and Ek. 
for Ezekiel. 

The same rule, though of less importance, might also be 
well applied to names of both the months and the days. J. 
for January; Ju. for June; M. for March; Ma. for May, and 
D. for December. 8. for Sunday; St. for Saturday; T. for 
Tuesday ; Tr. for Thursday. 

Always date in regular order, day. month, year, rather 
than month, day, and then year. T., 20 Ma., ’82, means 
Tuesday, 20th of May, 1882. FRANK RUSSELL. 

MANSFIELD, Ohio. 


NOT FAR AWAY. 


I have read with pleasure your article on the “ Trans- 
figuration.” Last January ove of our deacons in the Union 
Park Congregational Church said in the Wednesday evening 
prayer-meeting that a little boy, some nine years old, had 
just died. His mother had been dead some two years. 
During his illness he occasionally spoke of his mother, but 
just at the last he raised both hands and eagerly exclaimed, 
‘“‘Ob, mamma!” and was gone. Surely our loved dead 
are not far away. Respectfully, Jd. M.C. 


CuicaGo, June 6, 1882. 








A GOOD ENDING TO A BAD BEGINNING. 


The St. Louis ‘‘Globe-Democrat” gives an interesting 
account of a divorce suit in Illinois, and the unexpected 
ending to it gives it a peculiar interest. An old couple, who 
had lived together for forty years, and nine of whose thir- 
teen children were married and had children of their own, 
discovered late in life an incompatibility of temper, and 
resolved to separate. For some three or four years they 
lived under the same roof, though without epeaking to one 
another. Then the wife became disgusted with her husband's 
stubbornness—of course she was not stubborn ; no woman is 
ever stubborn—and left her home and took proceedings for 
divorce. The jury was impaneled, and the wife placed upon 
the witness stand; she told her story; the husband told his, 
the latter with tears which he vainly strove to suppress. 
The evidence was allin; the court adjourned for dinner ; 
and the public came together in the afternoon prepared for 
a grand forensic display. The rest of the story the ‘‘ Globe- 
Democrat” shall tell in its own words. 


Matters, however, had taken a new and delightful turn sioce the 
adjournment for dinner. The attorneys on both sides had been put- 
ting their heads together as mediators, instead of striving to widen 
the breach in the Moore household; the amiable and distinguished 
gentleman who sat on the bench—Judge Conger—was called in con- 
su'tation, and the upshot was that a happy reconciliation was 
brought about between husband and wife ard the trial declared at 
anend. Colonel Crews,in behalf pf his client, broke the ice. In 
melting and pathetic tones that touched a tender chord in the breast 
of every onc within the sound of his voice, he said Mrs. Moore was 
not made of stone, but was susceptible to those kind and gentle en. 
treaties which scarcely ever fail to make an impression upon her 
sex, and he expressed the opinion that if ‘** Barkis was willin,” sun- 
shine and love and prosperity would chase away the dark gloom and 
contention from the family hearth. The husband's attorney, Judge 
Pollock, upon the conclusion of Colonel Crews's remarks, sprang to 
his feet with the elasticity of a boy, and spoke a few kindly words, 
which did much toward effecting the happy reconciliation which fol- 
fowed. Judge Conger volunteered some excellent advice to the 
parties to the suit. He referred to the long period they had lived 
together; to the plighted affection that had been so long kept; to 
the family ties that existed; to the large number of children who 
looked with sorrow and shame upon the proceedings; to the trifling 
cause that was alleged for a divorce, and to many other things that 
were involyed—expressing the hope that the parties would, right 
then and there, resolve to remove the obstacle that had caused their 
estrangement, embrace, kiss, dismiss their lawyers, relieve the jary 
and court of an unpleasant duty, go home, and once more live grace- 


fally and happily together. Atthe best, they could hore but fora 
few years more on earth, and it would be their own fault if those 
years were not spent in serene comfort and genuine enjoyment. 

Not a word had passed between the husband and wife for four 
miserable years. hen Judge Conger finished his timely and admir- 
able remarks, Mr. Moore raised pened in his seat and cast a swing 

lance at his wife. The wife, who had been p sheltered be- 
find her attorney’s chair, took & as As) ” forward, and threw a nthe 
netic glance at the old man that golcod his ben bahar @ een e 
Court-house dome. A neighbor, Squire Carpenter, ras' 
side ar.d taking him by the hand led him to the waitin Sine 
wife. After being congratulated upon the resalt, at Ba toni 
wife passed from the Court-house holding each other’ 

roceeded as fast as horze-flesh could carry them to alt tong = Fm 
lected home near Walnat Hill. 


The Christian Union doubta whether either of those lawyers 
can look back upon any eloquent plea or marvelous legal 
triumph which will give him greater or more enduring satis- 
faction than that whieh he will derive from the successful 
termination of this divorce sult. 
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Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union is to @es- 
pelize all the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEBCHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ecived. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical acience and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN IN JUNE. 


A fruit garden is a portion of ground, 
large or smal], devoted to the growth of 
small fruits. The leading crops to be 
obtained from the garden are: Straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, goosebesrries and grapes. The 
mere mention of the names of small 
fruits ought to be enough to make any 
farmer, now without a fruit garden, 
resolve not to be without one another 
year. There are very few persons who 
do not enjoy a fine dish of strawberries, 
with their delicate and delightful acid 
made still more pleasant py a generous 
dusting of sugar, followed by a smother- 
ing of the berries in the sweetest and 
richest of cream. We know of some one 
whose mouth literally waters while these 
words are bcing written. 

At just this point let the following 
words be inserted from the pen of Rev 
E. P. Roe, both on account of the truth 
they contain and the beauty of the expres- 
sion: ‘*Many think of the soil only in 
connection with the sad words of the 
burial service—‘ earth to earth, ashes to 
Let us, while we may, gain more 
cheerful associations with our kindred 
dust. Fora time it can be earth to straw- | 
berry blossoms, ashes to bright red ber- 
ries, and their color will get into our 
cheeks and their rich subacid juices into 
our insipid lives, constituting a mental, 
moral and physical alterative that will so 
change us that we shall believe in evolu- 
tion and imagine ourselves fit for a higher 
state of existence. Oae may delve in the 
earth so long as to lose all dread at the 
thought of sleeping in it at last, and the 
luscious fruits and bright-hued flowers 
that came out of it, in a Way no one can 
find out, may teach our own resurrection 
more effectually than do the learned 
theologians.” 

But to come to the more prosaicside, of 
profitableness, the farmer can not well 
afford to be without a fruit garden. If 
he has more currants or strawberries, 
grapes or blackeaps, than the needs of 
the family call for, they can usually be 
sold at a good profit. Many men do 
nothing else but grow small fruit and 
make more than a fine living at this kind 
of work. 

It is to those that already have a fruit 
garden that the remaining remarks are 
written. Small fruits need care, and this 
month has its stare of demands upon the 
attention of the owner or keeper of the 
garden. 

The currant and gooseberry bushes 
will need a mulch applied to them ; this 
may be of chip-dirt from the wood-yard 
or litter from the stable. 
“‘worms” may be looked for, and a3 soon 
as they appear white hellebore should be 
applicd—a tablespoonful of the dry pow- 
der to a pailful of water and put on with 
& syringe or sprinkling pot. If more 
young shcots starts than are needed they 
can be removed now, and thus save rauch 
waste of plant energy as well as extra 
pruning in the autuma. 

The green and rapidly growing shoots 
of the blackberry and raspterry bashes 
are the ones that areto bear the fruit 
next year. When they make four feet 





ashes.’ 


for the raspberries and six feet for the 
lackberries they should be pinched back, 
that branches may be thrown out and 
much better fruit-bearing canes be pro- 
duced. 
A mulch of clean straw or hay should 


The currant | 


be put on the strawberry bed before the 
fruit begins to ripen. This keeps the 
berries from the soil and preserves their 
flavor. The treatment of the bed after 
the fruit is gathered depends upon the 
method of culture. When the plants are 
kept in hills the runners are to beremoved 
as fast as they appear. In the alternate 
system they are allowed to take root be- 
tween the rows, after which the old 
plants are removed. 

The young grape vines should grow 
only one shoot, and that the strongest and 
best of all that start out. The growing 
shoots of old vines will need to be tied up 
before the wind blows them about and 
injures them. The best material for this 
purpose is bast-bark, but soft stout cotton 
twine will answer. 

There‘are many other things to be done 
in the fruit garden in June: but the 
thoughtful gardener will see that they are 
all attended to in their proper season. 


ee) 


‘*CHEAP BEAUTY.” 

This is the attractive title under which a 
lady gives the following interesting and impor- 
tant information concerning the subject of 
out-of-door home adornment : 


Many among farmers’ wives and danghters have 
little money to spend for choice bedding plants, 
and little time to spare for floriculture of any sort, 
and yet would be as glad as their more favored sis- 
ters to see flowers around their homes. For those 
so situated nothing is better than hardy perennials, 
which require little care beyond an occasional hoe- 
ing and can be multiplied to an indefinite extent by 
divisions of the roots ; and as real beautifiers of the 
homestead, thrifty, hardy plants of the more com- 
mon varietics are mach to be preferred to the rarest 
specimens which require hospital treatment to be 
kept alive. Nor is it needful to have a multitude of 
sorts—only a sufficient variety to insure a succession 
of bloom. 

A few snowdrops, crocuses, daffodils and tullps 
in a sheltered, sunny spot will give the earliest 
flowers, and to succeed them nothing will brighten 

up a lawn more than a thrifty clump of peony and 
| the long, graceful racemes of the dielytra (or, as 
| zome florists have it, dicentra). Bleeding heart, it is 
sometimes called; but that is a harsh name for the 
soft rosiness of the delicate bells. 

The fragrant lilac, the faithfal stand-by of old- 
fashioned farm-housea, and the false syringa are 
early bloomers among shrubs, and endure all sorte 
of climates ; and the scarlet trampet honeysuckle 1s 
the most beautiful of climbers and will often give a 
second blossoming later in the season. 

The many varieties of fragrant pinks are too 
much neglected of late—the sweet-william and the 
grass pink, and a double variegated sort which used 
to be called May or June pink, and sometimes mat 
pink, from its habit of spreading far out from the 
central root in a thick and matted mass, which 
could be lifted up from the ground; it is exquisitely 
fragrant, a profuse bloomer, and capable of almost 
infinite multiplication by dividing the mats. Of 
roses no one can have too many, and she who has 
only one thrifty bush need not think herself poor 
in floral treasures, though she have nothing beside. 








NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S SMALL-FRUIT 
FARMS. 


The spring just closing has been an unusual- 
ly favorable one for planters. The cool moist 
weather that has continued almost uninter- 
ruptedly up to within the past week has 
greatly prolonged the season of planting and 
enabled us to successfully set plants at a very 
late date. I find that our loss on plants set 
this spring will not exceed five per cent., and 
I do not think it will bé as much. If straw- 
berry plants are set now most of the large 
leaves and the fruit stalk with blossoms must 
be removed before planting or they will die 
junder the strain. Shading will also be 
necessary. It is not advisable to plant so late 
in the season as this, and in a few weeks pot- 
ted strawberry planta may be obtained from 
| most of the leading nurserymen, that can be 

transplanted with vo trouble or check at all 
and wil! produce as fine a crop the following 
year as layers set in spring. 





Spring set plants should be gone over and 
lightly hoed, just enough to break the crust 
and loosen the soil around them, at the same 
time removing all the fruit stalks that may 
appear. Permitting plants to fruit the same 
year in which they are set is a sad mistake, as 
they seldom recover from the effects of the 
demand made upon then. 


In fighting the currant worm this season we 
have found tobacco dust a very satisfactory 
substitute for hellebore. The latter is not 
liked by many people for this purpose on 
account of its poisonous character, and last 
year we came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing else that would prove succesefal io 








destroying the pest, having tried salt, lime, 
wood ashes, sulphur, and many other things, 
in addition to mulching the soil under and 
around the bushes with tobacco stems. But 
the fine dust of tobacco answers admirably, and 
the gardener uses it altogether on his melons, 
cucumbers, cabbage, and other plants, with 
success in repelling insect enemies. It is 
lightly dusted over and under the foliage of 
the currant and gooeeberry bushes in the 
morning, while the dew is on them. 


The Bidwell strawberry makes the best 
appearance, at this time, of any variety on the 
place, being amply supplied with fruitstalks 
and giving promise of a large crop. It makes 
the most remarkable show of any variety I 
have ever seen. Indications point to a large 
yield of strawberries all along the Hudson 
this year, and the frequent rains of late will 
be apt to give the fruit good size, though it 
will be late in ripening, owing to the contin- 
ued cool seacor. 





Crystal City strawberry again gives us the 
first fruit of the season. Two red berries 
were picked June ist, and at date of writing 

7th inst.) the bed of this variety is yielding 
sufficient for table use. There is no other 
variety so far advanced as this in this section, 
where the season is unusually late. Crystal 
City would make a fine male parent with 
which to fertilize a pistillate of good bearing 
quality and native stock. The seedling from 
this cross ought to be valuable. 

The Strawberry Ded ‘should be carefully 
maulched between the rows to keep the berries 
from lying down in the dirtand sand. Mulch 
early, using plenty of material, and place it 
well under the overhanging fruit-stalks. Cut 
grass, salt hay, straw, tan-bark, or any such 
litter may be used, and will help the plante 
by retaining moieture in the coil, besides 
keeping the berries clean. Where the plat is 
small it will not be a diflicult matter in dry 
weather to water the plants by hand, thor- 
oughly soaking the soil and applying it in the 
cool of the evening. The mulch will prevent 
the soil from baking under the hot sun of the 
following day. Keep the soil moist from th« 
time plants arein blossom until fruit begins 
to ripen, and the yield will be a large one 
Better still is it to apply u weak liquid ma- 
nure made by dissolving two or three shovel- 
fuls of well rotted stable manure in a barre! 
of soft water. Make it weak but uce it often 
Applied now it goes directly to the formation 
of the fruit. H. G. Corser. 

CornWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Ye 








HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is a scientific preparation of the phosphates, 
so combined as to be readily taken into and 
absorbed by the system. Pamphlet sent free. 
Rumford Chemical works, Providence, R. I 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 
1882. 
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TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 

Three Sizes for Horse Power. 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 

PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
OVER 100,000 IN USE! 


NEW YORK AGENTS: 
RR. EL. Allen & Co. 


189 & 191 WATER STREET. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


The |, ae mak a SPEC hy 
BUSINE. RO nS: COL ROE HOU: E 
for ROSES alone. owns AY, inPremis 


anc xtr more 
tshmnents grow. Gro aiy.p as 4 ee imme- 
diate bloom delivered 0stpaid,to post-office. 


§ splendid varieties, yo hoiee alt ts zea. for SI; 
iz Eo" 825 J 9 for $43 eae $3735 or $5; 75 for 
oOo ft. r $13. Our N IDE, a complete 


5 Ah) iseon ihe Rose, 70 pp. Sale tllustrated—/freetoali, 


tose quem DINCEE SSP, oan 2S9: Co., Pm 


THE AMERICAN ACRI-. 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, por Year $1.5C 
751 Broadway, New Yoik City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 


OHURBOH EQUIPMENT. 


The Great 


Church LIGHT, 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 

the Most Pow the 

Cheapest and the Lest Light known 

for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
ks, Offices, Picture Galler- 























Send sizeof room. Get 
qrrep anand coimate. A ) ena discouns 
to ch: See *s ANK 


7 x Fink, ti Peart St..N.Y¥ 


HU RCH 
USHIONS. 


Il. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127, Office, 836 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
\ Fayorably known to the public since 

1826. Church ,Chapel,School,Fire Alarm 
and Cther belis; also Chimes and Prala 


MENEELY & CQ., WEST TROY, ¥. Y 















THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 


Ort STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove 
made with Wire Gauze 
inside the Reservoir, 
on the principle of th¢ 
Sir Humphrey Davy 
Safety Lamp for use 
in mines, thus makin 
AESOLUT DTELY 
N- EXP 


Will not smoke when 
laced in a draught 
rvoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch 


ranite. 

Our 1882 Stove har 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan's Hinged Chim 
ney Fronts, and many 
other va'uable *; 
provements. SEN 





FOR CATALOGUE. 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., 


45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago, | 7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
R’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur: 
Cocoa, from which the excess ot 
Oil has been removed. ° It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more cconomi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


" BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











SHORTHAND goss. teas 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin forChuarches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 





END to’Shaw, Applin & Oo., Boston, Mass., for 
Ss Catalogue of Church Furniture. 





_ AGENTS WANTED. - 


AGENTS! ‘AGENTS! AGENTS! 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just a aes 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


the gone .. ence, ever offered to you. In 


GF N. - This Superdly Illustrated, First ape and 
Thelma ~ + — lls nil others 10 to 1, and is the /astes: sel- 
lin 7 book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 — rs aday. 
C1 Tth thousand in press. ” First class AGENTS ANTED. 


Exclusive Territory and Extra Terms given. yb for so 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Martford, Coan. 


Employment for Ladies. 

The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now manufacturing and introducin 
their new Stocking Supporters 4 Ladies a: 
Children, and theirs unequaled yrben sper 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
them in every household. Our agents every- 
where mect with ready success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once for poring and se 
@ cure aay my peor So nt -4 

m City Suspen incinnati, 

G7 Leading Phyticiane rez : 


AGENTS wanted forthe immensely pular yoo The 
Lives of all the Presiclents of the U.f 

in one large elegant tllustrated volume. The fastest selting 
inAmerica. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent per- 
son wantsit. Any onecan become a successful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLETT BOOK CO., Portland, Maine 


BUTT tates a Year 




























expenses to ts. Outhi 
. O. VIOKERY, Aurusta, 





AKEY THAT SORES 
wr reek Wetiewe < ANY VRi CR 


by W. akers. B Se cts O.r- 
4 Zz. 3 pInOH & OU., % 
Dey 8t., N. ¥. 


CEE sarees. 4 pan togmes st p 











Those answering an Advertisement wis 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser ane 





Publisher by stating that they saw iw 
Advertisement in ths Uhrletian Wi.h'u 
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Financial and Ynsurance | 
THE WEEK 

We have had some very oe esti- | 
mates made recently respecting the | 
amount of gold which has been shipped 
abroad since January Ist of this year, 
compared with the amount which has 
been realized from our own mines, and 
coined in the U. 8. mints, and the ad- 
ditional sum which bas been received 
through immigrants, and which has not 
been accounted for by any record of for- 
eign exchange. The general impression 
is that we have depleted our gold very 
materially by these recent shipments. 
So far as our exports of guid sre on 
record (and it is probabie that they are 
all emb’aced in the figures) we bave 
shipped about $20,000,000 of gold and 
$8,000,000 of silver thus far during the 
year. Aguinst thisis to be placed the 
sum of $13,000,000 coming from our own 
domestic product, duriag the same time, 
and at the lowest reasonable estimate 
about $12,000,000 of gold has been re- 
ceived from immigrants—making, say 
$25,000,000 added to our stock here, as 
against $20,000,000 exported. While this 
increase is insignificant as compared with 
the preceding year, it is much better than 
is generally supposed. The impression 
prevails that we have been long positive 
losers by our foreign shipments, while 
the factis that it is only a relative loss. 
We have still to report a favorable con- 
dition of the crops—every fact received 
now bears evidence of a great harvest 
to come in all cereals. The crop of 1881 
has proved to be very unfortunate, be- 
cause its failure came just as we had very 
much expanded all railway and manufac- 
turing enterprises, and had provided in 
these enterprises for tbe use of all the 
resources which we should have received 
from a good crop. If the indirect result 
of this shortage in the natural products 
of the country had stopped short with 
the cessation of gold importations there 
would have been no very severe shock 
felt, but when our exports fell away so 
as to require payments for our importa- 
tions in gold, which was drawn from the 
bank reserves and from the treasury 
accumulations, the tice of general 
prosperity received a check which—as 
the shipments of gold continued—proved 
so reactionary as to influence a very large 
liquidation with all speculations, anda 
very important curtailment in general 
business. That this influence was rather 
of a moral than of a material character 
does not change the fact, and itis the 
fact that has for the} time produced a 
hesitating, distrustful state of mind with 
the public. That there are influences 
now rapidly at work that will change this 
lack of confidence into a revival of new 
energy and life we most firmly believe ; 
but in the meantime there may be further 
depreciations and shrinkages in securities 
and general values. 

One feature prominent through all this 
relapse is the great ease in money. 
Neither business nor financial interests 
have suffered from high rates for money, 
but simply from the loss of credit and 
confidence which has temporarily affected 
the minds of;capitalists and money lend- 
ers. Enterprises have had to be sus- 
pended because the prudent money 
lender did not care to risk his means in 
forwarding their completion. This week, 
notwithstanding a shipment of gold 
amounting to over two millions of dollars, 
the banks show an increase in specie and 
legal-tenders, both, of $1,700,000, and an 
increase in reserve of $1,200,000; depos- 


its having increased about $2,000,000. 
Money is 2} to 3 per cent. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 
BANEBRS, 
Iesue Letters of Credit Sor Travelers, 


mk BR ye Telegraphic 











Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will secon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at masket rates, with no 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
Np interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000, 
Stocks. 


Ve do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 152, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St.,‘N. Y. 


AMERICAN 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affaers or. the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 8lst December, 


1 BREE BTS ne ee a $4,039,487 16 
Premiums on Poucies not marked off 

lst January, 1881 ........-.eesceeeee 1,587,534 47 

Total Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
Laary 1881, to 8ist on 1881. . $4,110,176 72 
Logses paid during —_—_—- 
same period............ © $1,775,989 80 
Returns of Pre- —_—————_ 
miums and 
Expenses. . .$924,227 02 


The Company has the following Assets’; viz. 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8, 

—— secured by 8 and other- 


Real | Ratate and = due the Com- 
pany, estimated at.................. 49 
Premium Notes me ¢ Bills Receivable.. 1,631,294 23 
Cash in Bi 847,165 


965,758 00 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on aud after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 
Adividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 

-—U—_ 





TRUSTEES: 
D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
GiHAiKL ES D NIS. EDMUND V W. CORLIES, 
W.H MOORE, JOHN) LLIOT 
j LEWIS oun 18 MOYNE 
b CHAS. H. RUSSELL, aoe ¥. NTO RS 
5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, ae LOW, OHAS. H. MARSHALL 
DAVID LANt GEORGE W. LA 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- GORDON WB NHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART, 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- STURGIS JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
caco Pato noe: SAMGHS. VEE, 
. WILLIAM E. DODGE, ui IAM BRYCE, 
A 
: THOS. F. YOUNGS, q HOS B. cobD BORDER: 
Capital Stock, $1,000,000. A HAND ner, SAGER tohoor 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
. Ert, jJouNL. Bi 
J.D. JONES 


SOUND INVESTMENT a furnished 
to Coxporate and. and Private Investo: 

0 AL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction, 
and their Pp or Di 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS coxducted for 

nties. Towns and Cities, and for Railroad 
Com; ompeniee and other Co: ons 
CONDUOT FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose preperty is in the hands of Reoeivers or 


niet BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
on mpuiesion 
WILL BUY OR SELL epeying lyvestmente, or 


B 
convert them into interest-paying in 
Circulars and other inf ‘urnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN - SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 





$4,900,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 


At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


‘These statements confi: med by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven core’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms and eatin als furnished on applica- 
tion. ATKINS & CO.. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Jilznry Dickinson, NewYork Manager, 243 Broadway 
Established 1856. One Price Only. 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850, 
SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best States. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to the Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, J, L. HALSEY, Sec’v, 





W. HH. MOORE, id Vice Pres't. 
A. A. RA 03d Vice Pres't. 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FIRST | MORTeME LOANS pea: 


pte my: ore dies 


WA Dy 3 — 3 
Interes$ and vai yh of Ci 4 at the 
Funds —. pHa Te loot, 

‘un N 
Investors ¢ to take no land. No iatege 2 per 
accepted, 


ment of interest. Only the very choicest loans 





futive fa Ee 
‘or banks, 


fo PERKINS, Pres. L. i. P Sec. 
T. WARNE, Vice Pres. 0. W.G Treas 
N. F. HART, Auditor. 





CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 naga New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. mee 07 
Canianl pab am . for all ra ake claims. . . 341,657 63 
oS Ms cn cccices tvctive 1,000,000 00 
oe. pe omgons LS emuheseraateonu 1,406,720 81 
Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 


This omy conducts its business under fthe 
restrictions of the New York a Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds A sonal 2 ee 


Cyrus Peck, Sec’y. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nassau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 


reed ~*~ — See 
hand all the year - 


All kinds or Esterbrook's, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens. 








J.LELACH S 


FALCON PEN 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 





Prangs’s Fine githday Cards from 2c to 








NEW ENGLAND and COLORADO 
Mining, Milling 


AND 


PROSPECTING CO. 


Offer a Limited Amount of its 


PREFERRED TREASURY STOCK AT 81.75 PER 
SHARE (PAR VALUE, 810), for a short time only, 
when the price will be advanced to $2 or more per 
share. Since November 1st, last, this stock 
has gradually increased in value from $1 
to $1.75 per share. 


It is full paid, and can never be as- 
sessed, while 
Its Dividends are Guaranteed and 
Secured. 


The Company has FIFTEEN MINES, A LARGE 
TUNNEL SITE, and ARE OUT OF DEBT. Re- 
ports received show that the Ore PRODUCED RUNS 
FROM 850 TO $20 PER TON, while alarge plant of 
valuable machinery, including steam drills, has 
lately been added to facilitate work. 


Full particulars, with reliable testimonials and 
references, will be given on application. 


Make al] communications and remittances to 


HIRAM BLAISDELL, Financial Agent, 


48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Solid Silver Wares 
325/900 Fine 


MADE BY 
GORHAM M’F’G CO. 


An experience of over fifty years in the 
manufacture of So_ip SILveR WARE, com- 
bined with the advantages that large capital 
and 4 constantly increasing business afford, 
enable the GoRHAM Company to stand PRE- 
EMINENT in this department of art industry. 

These wares have been sold and en- 
dorsed by every prominent dealer in the 
United States, and the trade mark alte 
has become as sure a guarantee po tn 
for pure metal in this country as is the Hall 
Mark of England. 








No. 37 UNION SQUARE. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U, S. 
v= 


THE C 
aD 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerooms, 
$20 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boskn. 








and ‘ht. tal 
y gt Washington, 8d 


EVERY ONE juijai 


BEATTY’ S tary ranaiaa Sn $90. Pianos $125. Fac- 





wu St py a CoE 
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Boston Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co.,21 Brom- 








fie « atreet. | 


Cxr10a¢o OrFrice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


PaapDELputia OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. | 








Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed ‘‘ Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clez will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- | 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 

Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to ‘* The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $8 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 











A FAMILY FRIEND. 


What friend is so delightful as that one 
whom everybody, from the grandfather 
down to the littlest grandchild, holds to 
be the ‘Friend of the Family”? The 
father may have his friend; the mother 
her loved acquaintance and companion ; 
the children their special playmates. But 
what one of these brings happiness into 





the household like the Lappy, helpful, | 
hopeful family friend? He has a cordial 
greeting or conversation for the rorseg 
a happy word for the mother, a amon 
and encouraging smile for the one sick 
in body or heart, and an interesting story | 
or some entertaining play for the children. | 
This is what The Christiay Union would 
be in every house—the ‘‘ Family Friend.” 
It tries to be helpful, encouraging, hope- 
ful, entertaining, instructive to every one | 
in the household. The editors and pub 
lisher are grateful to know that it has 
succeeded in this endeavor in some fami- 
lies, and believe that the subscribers 
of the paper, all of whom it earnestly 
hopes take the warm interest of friends 
in its welfare, will be glad to read some 
of the testimonials which have been 
given to its character as a newspaper for 
the family. 

From the late Dr. Lronarp Bacon, New Haven. 


I take pleasure in commending The Christian 
Union as a newspaper for the family, continually 
reporting the progress of events as observed from 
a religious point of view, and as related to the king- 
dom of Christ. In my own family, every one of 
us, from the eldest to the youngest, finds something 
in every weekly issue to be read with interest and 
to yield instruction. 


Koma. Vblecgn... 


From the late Ex-Gov. WasHBURN, Mass. 

The Christian Union seems to have taken rank 
among our very best family papers. It is character- 
ized by its fresh news, vigorous and timely editori- 
als and a large addition of choice and varied selec- 
tions from current literature. It happily blends its 
religious selections and discussions with the news 
of the day. 


From Dr. Howarp Crossy, New York. 
The Christian Union is conducted with great 
ability and dignity. It is a paper I am glad to have 
in my family for its purity and Christian liberality. 


From Gov. Gro. B. McCLELLaAnN. 

I take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
merits of The Christian Union as a most excellent 
family paper. The variety of its contents and the 
ability with which subjects are discussed give it a 
very high place among the newspapers of our 
country. 














From Pres’t Portszs, Yale Coll ge, Ct. 
It is with great pleasure that I express the 





opinion that The Christian Union is an excellent | 
family religious newspaper. The matter is very 
carefully selected and condensed, and the spirit of 
the paper eminently practical, 


Christian. 
A/kwt> 
t 


From EmtLy HunTINGTON MILLER, Mich. 

We have a serious conviction of the dissipating | 
effects of too much newspaper reading, but never 
can feel quite comfortable until we have explored 
The Christian Union, from sermons to stories. We 
consider it an excellent family paper. 








price list. i 


SHOPPING. 


Ladies desirous of availing themselves of the ad- 


New York. 


54 Bible House. 


Promptness and satisfaction assured. 


Correspondence solicited. References on application. 














PHOTOG RAPHY 


equipment. 
»paratus is su 


men. 


MADE EASY, 


For the old. the you 

For ladies and vention. 
For the Profes- j 
sor, the Student, the 
Artist, the Touri st, the | 
Mechanic. 

Nostains. Notrouble. 


E, = .T. Anthony & Co, | 
591 d 
Broadway, NX || PINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


upwards. Instruction 


free with each 


Send for 


serior to all others at 


= 
ur i ' 
same price, ng = penens mprovements. Our 
my the bes’ 


plates are a 





Enterprise marks the course of the Co-| COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


operative Dress Association. A. T. Stewart | 
& Co's. withdrawal from business has enabled | 
the directors to secure as general manager 
Mr. C. H. P. Lyman, who for years had 
charge of Stewart's Retail Department. Mr. 
Lyman’s popularity with customers and his 
knowledge of dry goods eminently fit him for 
his new position. The association offers 
bargains on its many capacious floors, the 
season having arrived when sagacious traders 
sell out at very low prices rather than keep 
stock untilit is out of fashion. 
New York will find the Co-operative Dress | 
Association an attractive lounging place 


public. 
For A DELICIOUS breakfast try Thurber’s . 
ed Oats. Healthy and strengthening. 


>| may 
lunch and reading rooms being open to the be possible. 





Ny} 
iN 





Send 8c. 
and price-list. 
AD The POPE M’'F’C Co. 
Ae, 619 Washington Street, 


stamp for catalogue 


Boston, Mass, 





NEW-RICH BLOOD! 


Visitors to| | Biood, “and will coen 
the entire system in three months, 


pletely ch 


make Nev 
ange yA bb odin 
} son 


who will take 1 pill each night from it 7 2 yeeks 


« S&S. JOHN 


restored to sound health 


& CO. 


if sucha thing 


Sent by mail for 8 letter stat ips. 
NSON 
mall 'y Bangor, Me. 


Boston, J sss., 





BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. TayLor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 




















volumes. 
Sold only by subscription. 

Specimen pages o 
application. Agents wanted. 





THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Entirely new and enlarged edition. 
Cloth, $25; Sheep, $85; Half Russia, $40. 


the work, with terms, sent free on 


Complete in fifteen 











Address, 8S. W. GREEN’S 


5 SON, Publisher, 


74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 

















TRAINING OF 


By H. H. 


COMPRISING 
FOUR BRIEF, 
PRACTICAL 
AND 
HELPFUL 


PAPERS ON 
THE 
EDUCATION 
OF THE 
YOUNG. 


| Seeds of Cruelty and Fear. 
Il. Burnt Children* 


Il A Victory of Love. 
!V. Occupation for Children. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 
that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 
readers. Those who have already read and been helped by them may feel disposed 
to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 





Price, per Copy. 
Hundred 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafavette Place, New York. 





15 ce 


CHILDREN. 


REPRINTED 
FROM 


The 
Christian 


Union 


IN AN 
ATTRACTIVe 
- PAMPHLET 
OF 
THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


nts 


$10.00. 


Catholic and vantages to be gained by purchasing in New York | 
shou'd address Mrs. JEANETTE ELy, 


Brooklyn Advertisements, 


| BUTTER. 


| 





| 


WHAT —. _ WANTS | 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO) 
HAVE, 








| 





|NICKEL AND 


| The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County, 
| ENGL ISH BREAKFAST BACON, 


Also HAMS. 
Long Island Fggs and Vegetables 


received fresh every morning. 
And a general assortment of. 


=] J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


ALANSON CARTER, 


530 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N, Y, 


Burt’s Shoes 


8END TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
for their Illustrated Cats 
jogue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 













e 
Gurletion 
Union 








The best is the 
cheapest 


TH RESHER S erst 


list free. THz AULTMAN & TayLor Co., Mansfield, @ 0 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTEAN 
UNION, 

A Statement of Belief. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, 


The Training of Children. 
Ward Beecher. 
Gospel Repentance. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 
Christian Evidences. 
Allibone, D.D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SENT FREE! 


Treatise on EVAPCRATING FRUIT. 
Jee and General Statistics, 


ddress, American Mfg. 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa. . 


“YOu | ARE CORRECT. 





By the Rey. 
Ques- 
.D. 
By Henry 
By the Rev. J. 


By S. Austin 













Is THE ONLY » ELIABLE 


CLEANER and POLISHER 


oF 
SILVER PLATE, 
BRASS, COPPER, PLATE GLASS, &c. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 
H. K. and F, B. THURBER & CO., Agents. 


NEW YORK 





BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET « 


Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORTA. 
BLEand PERFECT FIT. 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 
Physicians, 
For sale by all leading dealera. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
Manufactured by 


FOY,HARMONALO- 


MORPHINE HABIT, 
No pay till cured. Ten 
ee | —— 1,000 
cured ‘Dr. 
Sareh, Quincy, Mich, 


Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 








' < < 
any, 


MONEY REFUNDED 











Advertisement in the Christian Union. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vor XXV. No, 24. 








E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., WL. Y. 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS. 
STRAW GOODS- 


MUNDREDS OF DESIRABLE STYLES IN EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF BRAID AT 5c., 9c., 18c, 
Z5c., 40c., 50c., up To $3 00. 


©UR USUAL LINE OF BLAOK) on. ae. 
@ROS GRAIN SILKS, ALL WAR- ~ 1 9g) gi 95 
RANTED. ) 

45 prrogs 22 INCH WIDE, EXTRA QUALI- 
TIES, RIOH AND FINE LUSTRE. WARRANTED IN 
EVERY WAY. BARGAINS AT $1 50, $1.65, 
$1 75, $1 85. 

SUMMER SILKS, BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT, 
Bc., 60c., 65c. 


Dress Goods. 


44.INCH PIN CHECK OASHMERES, 44c., 
Be. 

44 INCH OHEOKS, PLAIDS, AND STRIPE 
NOVELTIES, 39c. REGULAR $1 GoOoDs. 

44 INOH SUPERIOR QUALITY PLAID OASH- 
MERE D'INDE, 75c. 

44-INCH LUPIN’S 
GRENADINES, 69c. 

SILK BROCADED GRENADINES, 35c., 49c., 
anv 59c. 

ALL-WOOL BLAOK BUNTINGS, 12$c. UP. 

REAL SCOTCH ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, FINEST 
goons, 16°.; NAVE soLD aT 35c. AND 402. 

SASH RIBBONS AT 25c., 80c., 35c., 50c. 
PER YARD, ALI. RICH AND NEW GOODS. 


SUN UNMBRELLAS, 
rwo LOTS SILK SUN UM} 90 $1. 25. 
MRELLAS, FANOY HANDLES.) C., 
SATIN AND LACE PARASOLS, $2.25, $3, 


-* 
33 50. 

FANS. ORETONNE, FEATHER AND EXTEN- 
ION FANS, 10c. UP. 


Ridley's Fashion Quarterly. 


DEPARIME Ww mat CAF tt 4s tLe wee 
AERTS S AN E J ( 

gor is F ANSWERED IN THIS MAGA- 
-_ THE HOST ruoy INENT erat The vi 


ALL-WOOL BROOADED 





az 


AN [LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE A 
PRICE LIST, WH ICH M APPROPRIATE- 
L LLED A SUMMASY OF THE VQOLUMI- 


LE. S 
on LDREN ‘OR KELATION MAY me ED FOR 
Wear 0 R TOILET CAN BE FOUND IN OUR 


Single Copies I5c.; or 50c. Per Annum. 


WE ALSO ISSUE A SEPARATE CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE TO ALL APPLI- 
GANTS 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 317 GRAND ST. 


66, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN S8T., 
§, 61 and #8 ORCHARD ST, N. Y. 


R. HH. MACY & CO., 


Mth ST., SIXTH AVE., & 18th ST., 
NEW YORK, 








WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


Field Games, 


emaisting of CROQUET, ARCHERY, LAWN 
TENNIS, TENNIS BATS, NETS, POLES, AND 
BALLS, SOLD SEPARATELY, IF SO DESIRED. 


All novelties in 
PaARASOLS, LADIES’ TIES, GLOVES, LACES, 
COLORED SILES, etc., etc. at popular pri es 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL. 


“SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY. 


H. MACY & 60. 
TO THE WEST. 


The pe Profits and sdvantazes of ¢ EMBERS 
ment jarge numbers secu to 
by» MUTUAL PLAN. For a bed sum, paya RS 
hen ready to take ssion, you get Rlorly © 
"9 time, if desired, to seqaire choice land and 
werest in Aeeociation WORTH FULLY FIVE 
TIMES 1IIS¢ ve For information APPLY AT 
On Eari applicants secure best terms. ° 
ENTERPRISE Ci COLONY, 234 Broaiway, N. Y. 





Announcement 





PAPERS. 


0, D. GASE’S SONS, 


837 Broadway, Cor. 13th St., 


having completed the enlargement 
of their Store, have opened a De- 
partment for WINDOW SHADES 
in connection with their WALL 





Office, No. 


Insurance Company of New York, 
119 BROADWAY. 


Fifty-seventh Annual Statement 
Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 





CASH CAPITAL. 
Reserve fof Unpaid Losses, 
Net Surplus ° . 
CASH ASSETS, 

Ss 


Cazh in Banks, 
United States Stocks (market vaiue), 
State and Municipal Bonds (market value), 
Interest due on Ist of January, 1882. 


Premir ms a and in — ‘of Agents, 
Real Estate, . . e 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 


UMMARY OF ASSETS 
Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE: 
Bonds and Mortg 8, being first lien on Real Estate (worth $8, 600,750) : 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value : 


Loans on Stocks, payable on —"% (market value of Collaterals, $341, 507. 50), 


JANUARY, 1882. 


, . $3,000,000 00 
‘ 1,943,733 00 
245,595 36 

1,806, 180 90 


$6,995,509 26 | 





$ 130,172 31 
1,565,S58500 
4,079,500 00 

664, 625200 

121, "75000 

229" 750 00 

. $5,819 19 
° ° ° ° ° ° 80,635 08 
. ° . . 47,399 68 


Total, $6, ,995, ,509 26 





A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand, 





J. H. aoe Seoretary. 
T. B. GREENE, : ’ 
W. L. BIGELOW, Ass’t Sec’s. 


New York, January 10, 1882. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 








sTRANGES WHO FOUNDED THE co- OP- 

LIVE DRES*% ASSOCIATION ? 
NEW ve RKER—MISS KATE FIELD, AS 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF DI- 
tin = HAS peyOren A 
YEAR AND A HALF OF KER ETO 
ADV ANCING PH iNTERESTS | OF HER 
ENTERPRIS 


STRANGES 718 THERE A GENERAL MAN- 


NEW YORK ER CERT AINLY, THE WITH- 
DKAWAL OF A. STEWART & CO. 

FROM BUSINESS HAS ENABLED TH 
DIRECTORS To SECURE AS MANAGE 


OM 
ANIL ae ag ey TY EMINEN TLY FIT 
I3 NEW POSITION. 
STRA? oer - - DELIGHTED TO HEAR IT, 
8S NOW THAT STEWART’S IS EXPIR: 
ING I THINK I'LL TRANSFER MY 
CUSTOM TO THE CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION, 


NEW YORKER-—A WISE THOUGHT. YOU'LL 
FIND THAT THE ASSOCIATION GUAR- 


>; 


2 ANTEES QUALITY AND QUANTITY. 
Set PRICES ARE MOST REASONABLE. IN 
oeZe FACT, NOW THAT THE SEASON I8 
Zon CLOSING, YOU CAN SECURE BAR- 
Eas’ GAINS IN EVFRY DEPARTMENT. 
Exim READY-MADE DRESSES, BOYS’ AND 
S<=x MISSES’ SUITS, GLOVES, HOSIERY 
7,2 = AND SUMMER SILKS ARE SOLD RI- 
a DICULOUSLY LOW. 80, TOO, ARE 
THE aanenees AND MUSLINS. 
STRANGER — ASSUCTATION 


THE A 
PLENSANT PLACE FOR SHOPPING? 
NEW YOR KER- CHARMING. THE EMPLOY- 


OM 
HR ASSOCIATION ABSOLUTELY 
UNIQUE. 
STRANGER ARE NON-RESIDENTS WELL 


NEW YORK ER—THE DIRECTORS ate PAR- 
TICULARLY ANXIOUS TO PLEASE 
OUT-OF-TOWN CUSTOMERS, AND ARE 

XPENDING MUCH THOUGHT ON THE 
UREAU OUG E 


Evo 
Sy 
4 
4 
om 
© 





TEN FOR THE GATALOGUE? IT IS 
FREE. 


STRANGE R—NOT YET, 
NEW YORKEKR—THEN SEND AT ONCE TO 











| CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION 
| 





(LIMITED), 
31 & 33 WEST 23D ST.,N. Y. 

















THE 


Medica Triumph of aCentury 
All-Night Inhalation 


BY THE 


PILLOW INHALER 


Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, 


And any inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, 
whether it is the nose, throat or lungs. 
It contains reservoirs for medicine, and 
is used the same as a pillow at night. 
There are no pipes or tubes in the mouth, 
but you inhale a powerfully medicated 
atmosphere ALL NIGHT whilst sleeping as 
usual. IT 18 A RADIOAL AND PERMANENT 
cuRE. It is as safe as sunshine, and is 
perfectly comfortable and pleasant. The 
Pillow-Inhaler is indorsed by the most 
conservative physicians, and by patients 
everywhere. The Iabaler, although pat- 
ented asa medical appliance, is in no 
sense a ‘‘ patent medicine.” 

For fall particulars and testimony 
send for circular to 


The Pillow-Inhaler Co.,, 


1520 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain at LowPrices | ‘trees 


Fine White French China Dinner 


149 ps... na tt 





C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


SEU eS Sete 








SUMMER RESORTS. 


Gur CHOCORUA, 
A Summer Camp for Boys. 
SECOND YEAR. 

The camp opens July ist. Boys are taught to 
row, swim and fish, and the practical work of camp 
life. Parents will find this a safe and pleasant place 
for their boys. The best references given. Fer 
further information address ERNEST BERKELEY 
BALCH, CAMP CHOCORUA, Holderness, New 
Hampshire. 











EST, HEALTH. 
me to the 


Woul in either or both, co: 
ANSVILLE. BaNiTak ARIU M known os Our Home 
on the Hillside, It is under the efficient 
ment of regularly educated peyeens, and 1d offers 
unsurpassed advantages for treatment 
sick and for the recuperation of the pn Kp 


The situation and scenery are . ry Dew, 
deecription the drainage = the air 
: e 


rogress, +y may hap 
m te the constant study o: the vliysiclana, 
who labor to employ the best-known remed' 
singly or in com bination, "ec ae to the 
needs of individual cases. Among these ~ A] 
Moliere Thermo- Electric } ey most perfect 
modern baths—mas: wedish and other move- 
ments, the health-lif 1 She most approved forms 
of water treatment, e: , ete. 
For further pertioulars address 
OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
ansville, Livingston Oo., N.Y. 





ORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL, 
Lake George. 
During the past winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
decks bu'lt and swimming-baths sdded, The rail- 


| way has been carried within a few hundred feet of 


the hotel, and guests can now take drawing-room 
cars at Grand Central Depot direct to Fort William 
Henry Hotel without change. On May 1st we shall, 
as usual, send a clerk to New York to rent rooms, 
of which due notice will be given. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 
Owners and Proprietors. 
(Avene. MOUNTAINS, 
Tremper House, 
Accommodations for 275 guests. Open from June 
15th to October let. Gas, heated with steam, hot 
and cold water and electric bells in every room. 43 
hours from New York city. Can be reached by 
rail, or by day or night boats to Kondout. Excel- 
lent trout fishing within easy distance. Good liv- 
ery, billiards, bowling-alleys, music, etc., connected 
with the house. Terms :—$3.50 per day; $17.50 to 
$25 perweek. For circnlars, etc., address 
JACOB H. TREMPER, Jr., Prop , 
Pheenicia, Uister County, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Oandidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., 
7 East i4th St.. near Oniversity PL. N. ¥. 














(yomnants. UNIVERSITY 
ithaca, New ‘ ork. 
Course in History avd Political Science. 
For Annual Register (just issued) containing full 
detais regarding this newly established course, 
apply to 1} kasuRER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
_ Entrance examinations June 12, Sept. 19. 








220. — FORT EDWARD COLLEGI. 
ATE INSTITUTE,—sept. Ll. 
New apd superb brick buildings, warssed with 
steam; tte bandsomest and best appo'nted boarding 
seminary for Jadies and gentlemen in the State. Year- 
ly stu ‘ents wepeered. JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., 
‘ort Edward, N. 





paistre ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 


CO. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 





west CHESTNUT STREET INSTI. 
TUTE. Home School for Young -adies. 
Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 1882, at 4035 Chestnut 
Street, West Philadelphia. 

MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


.8.L. CAD Y’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for circular 


em, “Colles “ ° 
Education i: sizt goat dala 5 
is Dest ; ex- 


0 stidents last year. 








Reams open Ja omit ee 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY “OF Mom, Under the 
t. Full corps of first-class in: 


ln- 
or private les- 
wig snet ODer lin 
Di 5 


Education Advertising. 


he past twelve years we have aoad 8 more ool 
PR pao the Re iene and lar newspapers 
than all other ences combined. if 
Refer to W. L. Dean, Sec'y Vassar Cottons s Jos. E. Ki 
D., Fort Edwards Institute; J. W. Fairbanks, Ph. 
Williston Seminary ; Col. C. G. Wright, Peekskill Military 
Academy, and nearly one hundred other prominent educators 


h oe 
for our Special School , Sheet gi copies of our 
last year's school advertisements, and A Si T ~ will ont 
us your advertisement in manuscript we Te set it in type and 
send you proof without charge. Ad 
Ypwin ALDEN & BRO., * & Vine Sts,, Cos inna o. 
> 1<> Nassau Stre-t, » York. 











